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Beauty } 


E. BURDETTE BACKUS 


T was my privilege this summer to spend a few weeks on the shores of Lake 

Tahoe, that marvelous gem of living water set in its superb mountains and 
rimmed about with mighty trees. It was my custom each night to walk down to 
the shore of the lake just at sunset to see the glory of departing day. Earth and 
sky and water combined to produce a picture in which every color and every tint 
of every color were united in exquisite harmony. Only the quiet lapping of the 
waves on the shore and an occasional note of a bird broke the silence of the 
‘evening hour. I always felt that I was in a great temple. It was not hard for 
me to understand why it is that beauty has such power to speak even to the 
coarsest of men engaged in sordid pursuits. It speaks to something within the 
depths of our being, bearing a message concerning that striving towards perfection 
which is the life of our lives. It says that one essential of that better life which 
we seek is beauty, harmony. We must achieve a whole in which all the parts fit 
together with that exactness which is characteristic of nature’s best, in which the 
qualities mingle and merge with the perfect ease of the colors of the landscape. 
Life, to be at its best, must achieve the proportion, the symmetry, the harmony 
of beauty. All this must be secured without the appearance of undue effort. 
Action, struggle, there must be, and yet within the picture it must be so sub- 
ordinated that there is about the whole that peace which belongs to the starlit 
sky of night. 
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On Religious Liberty 


ERHAPS you will disagree, but it is our fixed 
opinion that in nothing has President Coolidge 
better demonstrated his elemental sense than in 
his continued silence about the Ku Klux Klan. 
Last Sunday in Washington he spoke to the Holy 
Name Society, an immense concourse of 75,000 
people, and the soul of his address was as follows: 
Our conceptions of liberty under the Law are not nar- 
row and cramped, but broad and tolerant. Our Constitu- 
tion guarantees civil, political, and religious liberty; fully, 
completely and adequately; and provides that ‘no reli- 
gious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any 
office or public trust under the United States.” This is the 


essence of freedom and toleration solemnly declared in the 
fundamental law of the land. 


- 


That is an affirmation, dispassionate and basic, as 
timely as timeless. Mr. Coolidge is a Protestant 
of the Protestants, and here he speaks the true doc- 
trine. He is a Puritan of the Puritans. He knows 
the dangers of authoritarian religion. He would 
be if not the first certainly one of the most emphatic 
defenders of our liberties, in time of dangerous en- 
croachments. The reasons for the Klan’s behaviour 
are not good reasons always; and generally its 
methods are immoral. But wholesale condemna- 
tion is not completely just. There is an under- 
standing by the President that the foundations of 
a democracy’s faith are our own principles of 
Fatherhood and Brotherhood, for only these can 
issue in equality, freedom, truth, and progress. In 
the state the Roman Catholic must not set up his 
church as of higher authority, nor of equal au- 
thority, with that of our fundamental law. He 
must renounce the ancient creed for the temporal 
power of the hierarchy and keep to his proper place 
as a devotee of the mercies of God. Protestants 
must do likewise. 
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A True Story 


AR STORIES are mostly dead stock, but have 


you read about Octavie Moreau and the forty 
Frenchwomen in a German prison-camp? It is a 
true story and you will find it in Dorothy Canfield’s 
volume entitled “Raw Material.” Octavie was and 
still is an unusual teacher in Tourciennes. She 
was and still is an intellectual with a love of good 
living which her fruitful genius for teaching ena- 
bles her to gratify fully. She has a kitchen, for 
example, that is “more shining and copper-kettled 
and red-tiled and polished than any other” in the 
north of France. 

In the third year of the war an order came one 
day from German headquarters for forty hostages, 
to be chosen from the leading women of the town, 
in reprisal for something done in far-away Alsace- 
Lorraine. Octavie was chosen promptly to be taken 
away, and her companions were all persons of 
prominence. Cattle-cars conveyed them. Locked 
in these jolting prisons, they were three days in 
reaching the camp, “a dreary clutter of rough 
wooden buildings.” The forty women were as- 
signed to a single large room in a loft. Filth all 
about the rough floors and walls. Each of the forty 
women was absorbed in her own anguish; each 
was exhausted. All were grimy, disheveled, 
wrinkled, silent. “A little stir among them, and 
there was Octavie, on her feet, ... a puissant per- 
sonality.” She spoke like an older sister, “Come, 
come, we are all Frenchwomen, and so we have 
courage; and we all have brains. People with 
brains and courage have nothing to fear anywhere, 
if they'll use them. Now let’s get to work and use 
ours, all for one and one for all... .” 

The women responded to her dauntless look and 
words. The first thing to do, she said, was to take 
a solemn vow. They were of all sorts of beliefs 
and stations. She lifted her hand. The other 
hands went up. 
we have left”—her voice broke. All at once they 
were a unit. No more hate for the guards, for hate 
is waste. Baths to make them new beings of self- 
respect. Everything in order in the big room. 
Physical exercise regularly in the open. Cleanli- 
ness of walls and floors by means of sand in lieu 
of soap. For the mind, Octavie called on each one 
for something she knew: chemistry; care of chil- 
dren; music; history of Indo-China; literary dis- 
cussion. And amusements: checkers with paper 
“men,” and by drawing boards on the tables; a 
tournament ; games with balls; cards; a weekly con- 
cert. One day Mme. Rouart, foundress of the Tour- 
ciennes hospital, said, “But, Mlle. Moreau, we have 
souls, too, souls hard beset.” Then she added, “Let 
us pray.” 


“How did you pray?” inquired Dorothy Canfield . 


of Octavie. “I set every ounce of will power to 
calling up all my strength and endurance. It was 
wonderful how I felt it rise when I called.” Prayer 
brought love. “Ah, they never can beat us!” And 
a baby came to one young married woman, for 
whom they had all things organized. “The next 
morning they formed in line to worship him as 
he lay sleeping beside his mother.” The weeks 
7’ 


“Tn the name of our love for those — 


ee 
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lengthened into months. There were bad moments, 
overwrought nerves ... empty, gray days. But 
at last rumor became fact. They were going home. 
They were riotous with confusion. Again, cattle- 
cars, locked doors, and then one night,—“Mes- 
dames, vous étes chez vous!” On the station plat- 
form they stood. About them were other filthy, half- 
imbecile prisoners, a burden and nothing more. 
But these forty ... “lean and worn and pale, 
but stronger, better, finer human beings than they 
had been before.” 

This is the story—and a parable. 
together in a very small world. 


We all live 


Truth About La Follette 


Pf THE THREE MEN who plead for our suf- 

frages in the presidential campaign, Mr. La 
Follette is by all means attracting the most. atten- 
tion. It is truly remarkable. Not many wise will 
doubt that he is steadily gaining support all over 
the country. The quasi-formal allegiance of the 
American Federation of Labor to his cause is by 
far the most significant development thus far. 
Such a stand has never been taken before. We say 
in this country that there is no parallel between 
the political programme of our labor movement and 
that in England, but the saying is untrue. There 
is a likeness, and it runs to the roots. We believe 
it will become a greater likeness. 

In England as in America there is a constant 
demand by the masses of toilers, expressed through 
their acknowledged leaders, that they must and 
will have immediate and tangible justice. It mat- 
ters little that our workers are the best paid in the 
wide world. They believe here as there that their 
governments are in the hands of the privileged. 
With extreme utterance they say their bodies and 
souls are exploited. The feeling is strong, bitter. 
and unyielding. There is not a material good thing 
that is now enjoyed by the well-to-do but the aver- 
age worker says he and his children are entitled 
to it too, and he is going to have it. We hear such 
things every day. Astute persons know the signs 
they see. Much of the consternation among people 
of favored estate that we witness from time to time 
—in fact, from day to day—is due to the discontent 
and determination which they know is in the hearts 
of unnumbered thousands of our fellow-citizens. 

The answer is La Follette. Some say he is as 
Roosevelt was in 1912. He is different from Roose- 
velt, because the latter was never a radical in the 
sense of pleading for the elimination of the ruling 
order of the community and the thoroughgoing 
supremacy of the people themselves. Roosevelt 
after all was not a believer in the wisdom and 
leadership of the people, but rather in the imper- 
sonal principles of straight conduct. His sympa- 
thies were all on the side of the upper grade of men 
taking care of the lower grade of men, and his 
insistence was that these upper grade men should 
give everybody a square deal. But La Follette is 
_ in utter and passionate sympathy with the people. 
_ The cause is incarnate and not impersonal with 
‘ him, and every wrong which wounds one of his 
countrymen also wounds him. His campaign ap- 
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peals because it rings with the mystical humanness 
which can always be sensed, even from afar. 

Of his soundness as a leader, as a President, we 
have our serious misgivings. That is another mat- 
ter. But it is interesting to know of his followers. 
We have enough communications from our con- 
stituency to assure any fair mind that many 
thoughtful people do not believe any of the alarm- 
ing names which his opponents call La Follette 
are true of him. Of such is campaign rhetoric. 
To call him a socialist, for example, is absurd, be- 
cause the Socialist party is in opposition to his 
own party in Wiseonsin. As for “communist,” it 
is of course even more ridiculous. In his own state 
the sentiment for him is born of a whole generation 
of his deeds. He is beloved and revered among 
his people. We are not advocating La Follette, nor 
any one else, in these columns, but we are reporting 
conditions. We would not permit misrepresenta- 
tion to be uttered against Mr. Coolidge or Mr. 
Davis without a word of praise. 

We do not believe there is a single idea which 
La Follette has espoused but others of eminent polit- 
ical respectability in the regular parties have also 
espoused it, including the restraint upon our courts 
and government ownership.’ Of the wisdom of his 
stand on a number of questions it is not our part 
to speak, but because we have a moral concern it 
is our business to say unequivocally and heartily 
that no one of respectability charges a single act 
of dishonesty against the man, and no one attempts 
to deny that he has continually, and against revil- 
ing opposition, fought with intrepid moral enthu- 
siasm for the amelioration of the masses. And 
every considerable piece of legislation for which 
he has been responsible in the past thirty years has 
been designed to increase the power of the govern- 
ment in behalf of the people. To call him by his 
true name, we should call him a democrat, with a 
decidedly small “d”. 

While we do not believe any man whom the 
people would choose as President would ruin our 
country, we do believe more real harm can and 
does come from reaction and privilege than from 
progress and justice. And we want very plainly 
and audibly to remark that there is a rising tide 
of true democracy which must be reckoned with. 
People move onward, even through walls. This 
sentence could have been written just as truly one 
hundred years ago, and it was so written. It was 
also written fifty years ago, twelve years ago. In- 
stead of being untrue to-day, on that account it is 
profoundly more true, for man is ever the same— 
he is never satisfied. He is always seeking better 
terms. Heaven knows he ought to have them. To 
enjoy advancement is the central characteristic 
that makes him a man, different from the brute. 
We do not say La Follette would be a good Presi- 
dent. There are many things about him which wise 
citizens do not approve. He is such a disturber! His 
record in the war is not forgotten. But that seems 
less inexplicable now that eminent historians are 
not blaming Germany as we did in 1915 and after. 
His enmity to the League of Nations is not to our 
way of thinking. And when we get down to eventu- 
alities, it is said, of course, he will not be elected. 
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A New Leader in Poland 


What Grabski is doing for the Example of Europe 


Soria, August 26. 


GLANCE at the map of Eastern Eu- 

rope discloses wonders of reconstruc- 
tion—perhaps construction would be the 
more accurate term—that are being ac- 
complished in the republic of Poland since 
the beginning of the present year. United 
again after its long dismemberment by 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia, Poland 
began its independent life after the Great 
War in an international atmosphere of 
sympathetic good-will. Its first premier, 
Ignace Jan Paderewski, created for the 
great national experiment an amount of 
enthusiasm in America that was dupli- 
cated in Great Britain in all countries 
that had responded to the charm of the 
master of the piano. To the question 
whether a musician could also govern, 
without training and experience, Paderew- 
ski responded with a record of statesman- 
ship at the end of his term of office. Be 
it noted, however, that his retirement 
from the premiership and from Poland 
was an act whereby he endeavored to 
pacify the political passions that were 
complicating the problem of government. 
At the end of Paderewski’s experiment, 
the sympathetic part of the world was 
asking itself: “Is Poland destined to 
live, or is she fated to repeat her previous 
history of tragic failure?” 


IN THE COURSE of time a great 
leader arose, a leader who seemed to 
justify the popular belief of history that 
in the life of every great nation, a great 
crisis also produces the man capable of 
solving it. The name of this builder of 
his country is Ladislas Grabski. In ad- 
dition to the premiership he occupies the 
post of minister of finance, and it is in 
the latter capacity, as well as in the 
former, that he has displayed the qualities 
that suggest genius. His pre-eminent 
achievement in the building up of the Polish 
state began with legislation passed at the 
end of last year, when he was given a 
free and untrammeled hand in his efforts 
to reorganize and stabilize Polish finances. 
Before Grabski set out upon his great ad- 
venture, the Polish debt was estimated 
in trillions and Polish credit was down 
to rock-bottom, while the expenses of the 
state were climbing dizzily. The first 
large move that Grabski made was to 
stop the presses as producers of the 
revenue that kept the state going. A 
scheme of state economies was introduced. 
To keep track of income and outgo in 
closer range and with greater accuracy, 
Grabski introduced the expedient of the 
monthly, instead of the annual, budget. 

Here are a few things that Grabski has 
accomplished as minister of finance, which 
office he had twice previously filled, since 
the beginning of the year: Negotiated a 
loan of 400,000,000 lire from Italy; 
abolished the fluctuating Polish mark as 
the basis of the currency, and substituted 


S. I. TONJOROFF 


European Correspondent of THE REGISTER 


for it the “zwotni,” equivalent to the 
French franc, on a gold basis; established 
a state monopoly in alcohol, expected to 
yield an annual revenue of $64,000,000; 
in short, transformed Poland from a bank- 
rupt estate to a solvent one. In the 
domain of finance he has justified the 
hope that Poland would live. Just now 
he is struggling with the problem of ad- 
justing a stabilized currency to the cost 


Keystone Photograph 
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A story of the Prince of Wales which 
shows his sense is his resentment of 
pushing Americanism, A clothing manu- 
facturer looking to the main chance, sent 
a designer to England to make the trip 
back again on the ship which carried 
the heir to the British Kingdom. The 
“artist” was to study and copy the cloth- 
ing of the young man for commercial 
purposes. When Wales learned of it he 
studiously got into the plainest things 
of his wardrobe and wore them all the 
way over. The investment of the Com- 
pany, it is said, was a total loss 


of living and doing business. As in Aus- 
tria, as in Hungary, so in Poland the 
Stabilization of the unit of values has 
been accompanied by a distressing rise in 
the cost of living. It has also, for the 
time being, given foreign goods the ad- 
vantage in the competition with Polish 
products. That anomaly, however, is on 
the way to being eliminated. 

Such are some of the material problems 
which the Polish statesman has tackled 
and started on their solution, as minister 
of finance. As premier he has accom- 
plished at least one moral result that en- 
titles him to the respect of civilized men 
and women. In dealing with minorities 
he has taken a page out of the history 
of the British Empire. Just as Britain 
has made the Boer language a legal 


medium in South Africa, and the French 
language a legal medium in the French 
provinces of Canada, so Grabski has made 
the languages of the minorities legally rec- 
ognized in the public institutions, schools, 
and courts of Poland. That great reform 
was fathered in the Diet at Warsaw (and 
was passed a few weeks ago) by Stanislaus 
Grabski, the premier’s brother. In initiat- 
ing the bill Stanislaus Grabski said: “One 
of the first tasks of Poland is to obliterate 
the traces of captivity, to wipe out the 
misunderstandings and differences that 
have been fostered by foreign governments 
in order to create hatreds and antago- 
nisms. We must form and educate a new 
generation that will live in peace and 
agreement together—Poles, Ruthenians, 
and White Ruthenians.” He might have 
added a few millions of Germans to the 
list, but those were provided for by earlier 
treaty agreements. ; 

The legislation passed gives to the ra- 
cial minorities equal language rights with 
the Polish majorities in governmental ac- 
tivities. By this modern solution of an 
ancient problem Ladislas Grabski has of- 
fered a striking example of governmental 
sanity to at least Roumania, Jugoslavia, 
and Greece, where the minorities are ruth- 
lessly persecuted and massacred into de- 
nationalization—or near-denationalization, 
for nationality is hard, if not impossible, 
to kill. Premier Grabski in this conspic- 
uous instance has shown that he thinks 
in modern, and not in medieval terms. 
I am not aware that he ever went to 
America or studied the methods by which 
in America the foreign-born are turned 
in a single generation into Americans. 


But the language law shows that he ap- . 


preciates the fact that the knout cannot 
breed love for the country that wields it. 


TAKE HIM ALL IN ALL, Ladislas Grab- 
ski has torn away from the policies by 
which several of the new countries in east- 
ern Europe are seeking to create harmony 
out of disunited races. He certainly has 
shown that he is not trying to build up a 
greater Poland, a harmonious and unified 
Poland, by means of race persecution. If 
he had accomplished no more than that, 
he would be entitled to the gratitude of 
his countrymen and the respect of the 
advanced nations of Europe. His achieve- 
ments in the realm of finance and business 
are only less inspiring to the liberal mind 
than his rejection of force in the basic 
process of nation-building. Europe owes 
a debt of gratitude to the great Jan So- 
bieski, who beat back the Turks from the 
gates of Vienna. Several of the small 
empires of our day will owe Ladislas 
Grabski a debt of gratitude if they will 
adopt his liberal method of dealing with 
the racial minorities that are scattered all 
over Europe, and some of which are bit- 
terly and relentlessly oppressed in the 
attempt to make them give up their sense 
of nationality and their religion. 
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Mr. Backus was the preacher before 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League in 
convention, Niagara Falls, Ont., Sun- 
day, September 14. The following is 
@ stenographic report of his sermon. 

| His congregation in Los Angeles has 
greatly increased and prospered under 
his ministry, which is distinguished 
by fervent spiritual zeal and unre- 
mitting study in the frontiers of 
thought. 


NE YEAR AGO, at New Haven, it 
was my privilege to stand in the 
historic quadrangle of Yale University 
and watch the men of the Laymen’s 
League as they marched into the Chapel 
To my surprise, I 
found myself suddenly in the grip of an 
Starting tears 
dimmed my eyes, there was a catch in my 
And 
I must confess, as I stand here to-day and 
see you assembled, once more there surges 
in me such a wave of feeling that I find 


for religious service. 
overwhelming emotion. 


throat, a constriction in my chest. 


words difficult. 


On that former occasion, in the calmer 
moments that followed, I asked myself 
why it was that I should be thus pro- 
foundly stirred by the sight of our men 
marching to church. The answer was not 
I discover that whenever 
there is presented to me any evidence of 
men dedicating themselves to the service 
of the finer ideals of human life, it al- 
ways has the power to touch a chord 
Here 
I saw before me a body of men whom 
I knew to be representative of thousands 
of others in various parts of our great 
land, revealing to me by their very pres- 
ence that the deep things of the Spirit 
My whole 
being surged forward to meet them in 


far to seek, 


that stirs me to the very depths. 


are precious in their sight. 


their idealism. 


Then, in the:second place, I am a Uni- 
tarian minister and my life is bound up 
in the cause of our great free faith. In 
And sometimes, in cer- 
tain of the fields in which I have labored, 
it has been a difficult cause, one that has 
frequently brought me a sense of futility 


it I chiefly live. 


and of loneliness. Here, suddenly, 


the presence of these stalwart defenders 
of our faith, there flooded my heart a 
sense of companionship and I knew that 
I was not alone. In the strength of that 
companionship I felt that I could go on to 
dare all things for the sake of our com- 
Oh, if you men of the Lay- 
men’s League could only know what you 
and your efforts have meant to us, es- 
pecially to the isolated and the lonely, 
you would feel that it was more than 


mon cause. 


worth all that it has cost you. 


As a result of that experience which I 
had at New Haven, I found myself on 
my homeward journey to distant Cali- 
fornia seeking to formulate anew the 

essentials of that cause which gives life 


a 


to our free churches. I think that I can- 
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Very Living Texture 


A Sermon to men 


REV. E. BURDETTE BACKUS 
First Unitarian Church, Los Angeles, Calif. 


not serve you better this morning than 
by telling you some of the things which 
came to my mind and my heart in that 
process. 

It seemed to me that there is but one 
word which is adequate to deseribe the 
essence of what we stand for, and that 
is the much-abused and: often misused 
word, “Religion.” Religion, pure and un- 
defiled, in the best historic and the best 
contemporary sense, is our life. 

What is this religion of us who come 
into the great heritage left by Channing 
and Parker and Emerson, by Collyer and 
Gannett and Savage? What is the reli- 
gion of us whose faces are turned to the 
future—who are ready and eager to ac- 
cept any new revelation that science may 
bring to us, feeling that the more we know 
about the nature of this world and our 
place in it, the more fruitful will our 
religion be? 

Among the many definitions of religion 
that have been given to us in the long 
history of thought, that which satisfies 
my mind most fully describes religion as 
“a way of life which conserves, fosters, 
and creates the finest values of the human 
spirit. Strip away all pretense, and ask 
yourselves in utter frankness, what are 
the supreme ends of existence, and how 
must a man live in order that he may 
attain those ends? Do that and you will 
have come close to the heart of religion. 
The emphasis, you see, in this definition 
is on the living, because religion is not 
something that is simply added on to the 
rest of life, not simply a theological system 
by which we seek to interpret the world in 
intellectual terms. Nor is it even a set of 
moral rules for our guidance. Religion is 
the whole vital process by which a man 
sees clearly the ends to be pursued, feels 
deeply the desirability of achieving those 
ends, and then does actually live in such 
a fashion as to realize his vision and his 
heart’s desire. Let me say it again. Re- 
ligion is “a way of life which conserves, 
fosters, and creates the finest values of the 
human spirit.” 5 

Were religion anything less than this 
it would fail of its purpose and fall by the 
way in the progress of humanity. This 
is a world of change. It is constantly 
reaching out for something other than its 
present attainment, forever striving in the 
direction of something better than it 
knows. That I conceive to be the very core 
of reality. That urge, that drive towards 
better things, is the very center of the 
universe. 

Such is my interpretation of the whole 
process of evolution,—this process by 
means of which the ceaseless play of the 
atoms has produced the beauty of the 
flowers, and the same irresistible drive; 
this same divine discontent. with things 
ag they are, this unending search for 
something that is better, is present also 
in the heart of man, driving him ever 
onward and upward. And that—that is 


the life of God in the soul of man. That 
is religion. 

That man is most truly religious who 
lives most fully in and for these values. 
It does not make any difference what the 
world says about him. He may not con- 
form to the conventional standards of 
religion. He may not consider himself 
religious. Many of his ideas may be con- 
trary to those that have commonly borne 
the name of religion. His occupation may 
be what we call secular. And yet, in so 
far as he is contributing to the richness, 
the strength, and the stability of these 
values in human life, he is genuinely 
and deeply religious. 

That is why we turn to Jesus as the 
supreme representative of the religious 
life. We turn to him, not for the sound- 
ness of his theology, though of course all 
the theologians down the ages have sought 
to prove that their particular brand of 
theology emanated from him. We turn 
to Jesus not even for the glory of his 
ethics, though the world has never given 
us anything finer. We turn to Jesus be- 
cause we find in him a man who saw 
clearly where the supreme yalues of 
human life lie—a man who concentrated 
all of the loyalties and affections of his 
great heart about those values, and then 
walked with undaunted will and sublime 
courage the path which he felt was de- 
manded of him in the service of these 
values. We turn to Jesus because his life 
was religion. 

What are these values which I have 
not yet specified? Naturally they are 
those to which we give the name ‘“spirit- 
ual” rather than “material.’’ This is not 
to belittle the material values. In fact 
I am inclined to agree with Sir Francis 
Younghusband when he says that the 
soundest spiritual life must have an ade- 
quate material basis, and that the ex- 
cessive asceticism of the Hast is just as 
unwholesome as the extreme materialism 
of the West. Life has a material basis, 
and we cannot neglect it and build a 
healthy spiritual life. Of course the 
difficult thing for us to do is to learn to 
place things in the proper perspective, 
to recognize that there is a hierarchy, a 
scale of values, and that the material 
values belong down at the very bottom © 
as the basis on which we are to rear- 
the spiritual values. 

What are these spiritual values? It is 
difficult to deal with them adequately 
in a short time—difficult because life is 
a unit and when you try to deal with 
one aspect of it, you get a distorted view. 
So I will ask you to remember that as 
we proceed each value which I am pre- 
senting to your view is simply one phase 
of a unit which is life. What we are 
concerned with is the whole. 

The first of these values is character 
—character. Men are commonly agreed 
that in a strong, noble human character 
we have one of the supreme ends of 
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existence. Do you remember those splendid 
lines by Coleridge in which he replies to 
a friend. who has been complaining that 
the world treats its great and noble men 
so shabbily, that it never accords them 
the honor, the position to which their 
inerit entitles them, and that it only loves 
them after they are dead? In fine in- 
dignation the poet makes his answer: 
“Greatness and goodness are not means, 
but ends.” The great man, the good man, 
has in himself, in what he is, something 
that is of infinitely greater worth than 
anything that the world can heap on him 
from outside. “Greatness and goodness 
are not means, but ends.” 


4. 

Every one of us will agree with this 
statement when we contemplate one of 
the great figures of history, a Socrates 
or an Abraham Lincoln. Sometimes I 
think that the worth of human character 
comes home more closely to us when we 
contemplate the soul of some man or 
woman whom we have met in the daily 
walks of life. There comes to my mind 
at this time the name of a man who is 
one of our Unitarian laymen. He has led 
a quiet life. I suppose that if I were 
to mention that name, there are only a 
few of you in this assembly who would 
know him. And yet when I think of that 
man’s character, when I think of the 
quality of soul that he has achieved, I 
always think that in him the universe 
has arrived; that it may some time in 
the past have done something more than 
this, it may again in the future create 
something of greater value than this man’s 
soul, but here, at least, the universe has 
achieved. 

The first quality is character. There is 
no more wholesome sign in the religious 
life of to-day than that men of religion 
are ceasing simply to specify certain quali- 
ties and say, “These are desirable in 
character,” but are putting themselves 
deliberately to study the forces within 
man and without man which combine to 
ereate character—studying them with 
scientific accuracy in the hope that in the 
future we may be enabled to help men 
and women to attain a greater portion 
of these desirable qualities of character 
than we have achieved in the past. 

Let us now turn to the second value 
or group of values which are represented 
by the words truth, freedom, beauty. We 
have time to consider but one; let that 
one be beauty. 

It was my privilege this summer to 
spend a few weeks on the shores of Lake 
Tahoe, that marvelous gem of living water 
set in its superb mountains and rimmed 
about with mighty trees. It was my cus- 
tom each night to walk down to the shore 
of the lake just at sunset to see the 
glory of departing day. Earth and sky 
and water combined to produce a picture 
in which every color and every tint of 
every color were united in exquisite har- 
mony. Only the quiet lapping of the 
waves on the shore and an occasional 
note of a bird broke the silence of the 
evening hour. I always felt that I was 
in a great temple. It was not hard for 
me to understand why it is that beauty 
has such power to speak even to the 
coarsest of men engaged in sordid pur- 
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suits. It speaks to something within the 
depths of our being, bearing a message 
concerning that striving towards perfec- 
tion which is the life of our lives. It 
says that one essential of that better 
life which we seek is beauty, harmony. 
We must achieve a whole in which all 
the parts fit together with that exact- 
ness which is characteristic of nature’s 
best, in which the qualities mingle and 
merge with the perfect ease of the colors 
of the landscape. Life, to be at its best, 
must achieye the proportion, the sym- 
metry, the harmony of beauty. All this 
must be secured without the appearance 
of undue effort. Action, struggle, there 
must be, and yet within the picture it 
must be so subordinated that there is 
about the whole that peace which belongs 
to the starlit sky of night. 

This is a principle which is universal 
in its application. The character of a 
man must be beautiful in order;to give 
us satisfaction; the elements must be so 
mingled in him that a harmonious result 
is produced. The social organization to 
be effective must have proportion, balance, 
harmony. So it is that beauty of what- 
ever kind speaks to us in persuasive tones 
of that which is the aim of our life, 
namely, to grow towards perfection. All 
of the arts are ministers of religion, help- 
ing us onward in our eternal quest after 
that which is best. 

The third and last of the values which 
it is the duty of religion as a way of life 
to achieve, I find in personal relations— 
in the plain, everyday friendships, loyal- 
ties, loves between man and man. 

A short time ago I was talking with a 
father who had just watched his son car- 
ried from the house in agony to undergo 
an operation from which it was doubtful 
if he would emerge with his life. That 
father told me that in the nearness of trag- 
edy his estimate of the values of life had 
undergone a great transformation, and 
that it had come to him almost as by a 
special revelation that the thing which 
counted supremely in his life was his 
relation to his boy and to those others who 
were bound to him by ties of love. 
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And so it is, my friends. The poets 
and the philosophers and the world’s 
greatest seers agree that while other 
things are necessary to fullness of life, to 
fullness of love itself—knowledge and 
virtue and will and appreciation of the 
beauty of the world,—the thing to cling 
to supremely through all the tragedies and 
the sorrows and the harsh realities of life 
is love. ; 

I think that that is the thing that Jesus 
meant when he commanded men to seek 
first the kingdom of God. For he, along 
with the other great prophets of the past, 
had seen that we must extend this prin- 
ciple of love that is so precious in our 
intimate relations until it includes the 
whole family of mankind. For that is 
what the kingdom of God is—the family 
of men living together under the rule of 
love. A modern philosopher says the same 
thing in slightly different words. The 
Supreme end of human existence, he says, 
is the “creation of a commonwealth of 
moral personalities.” The creation of that 
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commonwealth of moral personalities is 
possible only as we extend the law of good- 
will and love and make it dominant in 
every nook and cranny of human life. 

Such, then, are the values—character, 
beauty, truth, love. These are the very 
living texture of the City of God come to 
dwell among men. We are all priests of 
this religion, a religion that is so broad, 
so great, that we cannot confine it within 
the walls of any church or of all churches. 
Any man who at any place in human life 
is contributing to the strength of these 
values, creating, fostering, 
them, is a priest of the living God. 

Of course the church has a special funec- 
tion in relation to these values. It ex- 
ists to hold them steadily before our 
minds, to ravish our souls with their 
beauty. It exists to touch those springs 
of life within us which stir us onward 
to their achievement; to offer the great 
strength that comes with the companion- 
ship of those who are marching towards 
a common goal. 

+ 


Men of the Laymen’s League: for the 
past three days you have given of your 
busy time to consider certain ways and 
means, certain practical matters, by means 
of which you can strengthen the lives of 
your own churches. I am sure that in 
it all you have been aware that the pur- 
pose of these things is not simply that 
you may go back and make your indi- 
vidual church a little larger in numbers, 
with a little more show of activity, but 
that you may make it more effective as 
a means of creating in yourselves and in 
the other men and women, youths and 
maidens and children of your community, 
these supreme values which alone give 
significance to life. 

It happened that while I was preparing 
these words I ran across a paragraph 
which said that it is futile to describe 
religion in terms of values unless one also 
has the hope that these values are to en- 
dure and become triumphant in the life 
of the universe. I cannot leave you on 
this occasion without voicing my own 
hope, my own reasoned conviction, that 
these things of which I have been speak- 
ing—character, beauty, love—are not sim- 
ply the flowers of an oasis in the desert, 
but that these things are eternal. The 
very fact that they have come to be, that 
noble souls arise, that beauty is, that 
love binds us together with ties that are 
stronger than death—the very fact that 
such men and women as you believe in 
these things and work for them and 
live in them—speaks to my heart of the 
presence of a divine force at work 
within this great world of ours, toil- 
ing without ceasing to see that these 
things come more and more to dom- 
inate its life. However that may be, I 
know this—that my life finds significance 
and worth only in so far as I am able to 
give it to these values. I am thoroughly 
convinced that the same thing holds true 
for every man—that no one of us can live 
at his best save in so far as he is about 
his Father’s business of creating those 
things by which the spirit of man lives, 

Comrades in the. quest for life more 
abundant, once more I bid you go forward 
in your march to the living City of God. 
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Life in a North Carolina School 


Backward conditions and people of good stock—an opportunity 


HEN I TELL PEOPLE about my 

work in a Southern school, I usually 
begin by correcting two impressions. 
Friends ask me whether it is among the 
eolored people, perhaps because in the 
days of reconstruction after the Civil War 
so many Northern women went South for 
that purpose. Or they say, “You are in 
the mountains, I suppose.” 

Popular fiction has made the mountain 
people very interesting even to the most 
casual reader, and now students of social 
science, poets, and historians are making 
really valuable studies of the antiquated 
civilization found in these remote places. 
It is almost like coming on the palace of 
the Sleeping Beauty and finding things 
just as they were when they were put 
to sleep a hundred years ago. In some 
of these mountain fastnesses, schools have 
been established which have already be- 
come famous, the Pine Mountain School 
in Kentucky, for instance; but the school 
which I know has no such distinction. 
Tt is not a mountain school, for we are 
within a day’s ride by automobile and 
railway of the coast. The children some- 
times tell me when we see strange lights 
coming and going on the eastern horizon 
at night that it is the sea flashing. 

Yet, after all, this region has somewhat 
the same reasons for arrested development 
that one finds in the mountains. It has 
been cut off since the days of its early 
settlement, not by mountains, but by lack 
of good harbors and by almost impen- 
etrable swamps from trade and intercourse 
with more prosperous neighbors. This 
part of North Carolina was once below 
sea-level. Even now we find white sea 
sand, shells, and pebbles far inland; -and 
the marl which underlies the soil is 
another sign of its sea origin. The rivers 
and swamps are so low that they are 
hardly more than inlets of the ocean. A 
Southern swamp, indeed, is to me rather 
a dismal and gruesome  sight—trees 
shrouded with gray moss; cypress trees 
rising bare and glistening from the black 
water. The thought comes of all the 
strange life it harbors,—insects, snakes, 
perhaps alligators. 

The State is beginning to build roads, 
drain swamps, dig canals, so that the day 
may come when this isolation will be 
ended, but it has left its mark upon the 
inhabitants of this region. They have al- 
ways been poor, their homes have always 
been rude, and education and material 
improvement have passed them by. 

Yet, like the mountaineers, they are of 
good stock. Most of the colonists came 
from New* England and Virginia; most of 
the names are English or Scotch; an an- 
cestor of one of the families in our neigh- 
borhood lies in Westminster Abbey. There 
are absolutely no recent immigrants from 
Europe or Asia. There is no aristocracy, 
but as you may imagine, there is a race 
problem. In the immediate neighborhood 
‘there are so few negroes that no school 
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is provided for them. But in a town nine 
miles distant, according to all appearances, 
more than half the population is colored. 


How did the school happen to be there? 
I only know it began with a church, or 
perhaps I should say, with a preacher. 
This man became a Unitarian and asked 
the Unitarians in Boston to help him. It 
seemed to him, as it did to our New Eng- 
land ancestors, that the school was an 
important adjunct of the church. He 
built a little wing on his house for a 
schoolreom, and sent North for teachers. 
The teachers came year after year, but 
it was Mrs. Abbie Peterson who made the 
school so important a feature of the work. 
I have heard that when she first went 
there not many doors were opened to her, 
but at length her friendly spirit won all 
hearts, and she gave herself without stint 
in loving service. 

In much the same way a school was 
started also at Swansboro; but there the 
chureh has been the important feature of 
the work. There are no boarding-pupils, 
but a well-attended day school, a library 
kept open every day, clubs for the boys 
and girls of the village, and an Alliance 
for the women. 

Ours is called the Shelter Neck School, 
because we are near a locality dignified 
by that name. Local government in the 
South has for its unit not the town but 
the county. There are no pretty villages, 
each with its own civic pride, but at long 
intervals a town like Burgaw, our county 
seat, with its ragged common, unsightly 
courthouse, muddy streets, and dirty 
shops; then miles upon miles of rough 
unfinished roads, with here and there a 
farmhouse, sometimes near the road and 
sometimes far back in the woods or fields. 
There is hardly a painted house between 
our school and Burgaw, the kitchens are 
nearly all detached, and even those joined 
to the house are in a transverse wing. 
There are usually only three or four 
rooms. often but two, and there is a bed 
in every room. A fireplace is the common 
mode of heating, but most of the people 
in our neighborhood have kitchen stoves, 
sometimes set in old fireplaces. Most of 
the negro cabins and some of the white 
people’s have no glass windows, nothing 
in fact but shutters which must be closed 
in stormy or cold weather. Many of the 
negro cabins haye mud chimneys, made 
by placing slats of wood in cobhouse 
fashion and filling in the chinks with clay 
which bakes almost white in the sun and 
heat. 

A quaint little maiden lady still lives 
in a tiny house which belongs to the school 
farm. She crosses on a sort of bridge 
from her two-room cottage to her kitchen 
in which there is a huge white fireplace, 
arched like a hood, large enough for one 
to stand within it. She still cooks there, 
but on a kitchen stove. She spins also, 
and I love to sit and watch the big wheel 


whirring and Miss Sally stepping back 
and forth as she draws out the long thread. 

There are beautiful trees near many of 
the houses, huge live oaks or water oaks, 
with their willow-like leaves, draped with 
long streamers of moss, and with colonies 
of little polypodies or rock ferns, as we 
eall them here, running up their trunks. 
Often there are china-berry trees, with 
their broad round tops, so comfortable and 
domestic-looking, bearing clusters of beau- 
tiful lavender blossoms in summer and 
hard, ridged berries in autumn which may 
be made into effective necklaces. 

Many of the yards are adorned by crape 
myrtle bushes, with their delicate fluted 
pink blossoms, or by the wonderful cape 
jasmines or gardenias with their polished 
evergreen leaves and fragrant waxy flow- 
ers. But there is no grass. Gardenias 
and rose bushes, clumps of daffodils and 
fleur-de-lis sprout from what looks like 
a barren waste of sand. There are no 
cellars, the houses seem to stand on stilts 
arranged at four corners, and very often 
the steps leading to the piazza are de 
tached and movable. Not only is the kitchen 
detached, but also many of its parts; food 
closets are placed on high stilts in the 
backyard; the wash-bench always stands 
there, or, perhaps, at some distance from 
the house, near a convenient spring or 
under a big tree. A huge iron kettle is 
near, under which a fire is built to heat 
the water or boil the clothes. I do not 
know of any one in our neighborhood who 
washes indoors. Even at the school, 
though a laundry-house was built, the 
washing is done under an open shed, and 
the big iron kettle with its glowing fire 
beneath, assiduously fed by fatwood or 
pitch-pine chips, is a picturesque feature 
of the landscape. 

The houses are of very light construc- 
tion, almost like our summer cottages, 
and on that account extremely well venti- 
lated. Most of them are not plastered, but 
finished with wood, the poorer ones with 
rough boards. All the ceilings are of 
wood, for the art of plastering seems to 
be so poorly understood that no one dares 
to run the risk of having the ceiling fall 
upon his head. Wall paper is almost un- 
known, though one of our nearest neigh- 
bors papered her living-room with old 
numbers of THE CHRISTIAN ReEcIsTEeR long 
stored in our attic. 

Some of these houses are neat, and some 
are not. Paint and rugs are practically 
unknown, and there is almost no attempt 
at adornment. The brooms are of domes- 
tic manufacture and are made of broom- 
grass woven together by fibers, and fam- 
ilies that take pride in appearances sweep 
the hard surface of the yard with these 
each day as religiously as they do their 
houses. Sometimes the houses are pic- 
turesque. Uncle John Rowe's house, 
under the shadow of two great water-oaks, 
with its long stretch of brown roof and 
yeranda, ifs central hall, its big chimney 
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overgrown with English ivy, reminds one 
of an English farmhouse. But, broadly 
speaking, there is little beauty either in 
the general aspect of nature or of man’s 
handiwork throughout this region. There 
_ are beautiful trees and flowers, now and 
then there is a graceful curve in a river 
or creek, the moonlit nights and starry 
skies are wonderful, but there are no ex- 
tended views, no such exquisite groupings 
of trees and verdure, gray rocks, and crys- 
tal streams as we find among the moun- 
tains. tee ¢. 

In spite of its barren look the soil is 
fertile. The principal crops are cotton, 
tobacco, and corn. The prevalence of the 
boll weevil is forcing the farmers to give 
up cotton and try other crops. Some of 
our neighbors are raising tuberoses for 
the florists, and some are making a suc- 
cess of strawberries. Peaches, pears, and 
grapes seem to flourish, and one would 
think might be raised for market with 


profit. The stock is very poor, mostly 
“piney-woods caows” and “razor-back 
hawgs.” Mules take the place of horses 


to a great extent, and the omnipresent 
Ford is driving out the mule. 

But the chief crop of the South accord- 
ing to my experience, is children. In that 
crop lies the problem and the hope, the 
poverty and the riches of the South. Fam- 
ilies of nine to twelve are quite common, 
not only brought into the world, but 
raised somehow to manhood and woman- 
hood. 

I was born and reared up in an old 
New England village where the sons—and 
daughters also—of the old English and 
Scotch families hied them to the cities as 
fast as they grew up. The few that re- 
main are mostly childless, and the roll 
call of the schools now sounds as if 
Northfield were a village in Poland. But 
to a New Englander it is a “sight for 
sair een” to see the stalwart youths and 
pretty maidens at our Saturday night 
parties. It is the social event of the vi- 
cinity, of course, and they come from miles 
around. Most of the young people are 
tall and well-formed with good teeth and 
complexions. Does not this physical per- 
fection point to something good in the 
stock and even in the civilization? 

To us their mode of living does not seem 
wholesome. Their food is chiefly “hog- 
meat,” as they call it instead of pork, 
corn meal, and sweet potatoes. In that 
ideal climate for gardening they raise 
and eat very few vegetables and fruits. 
But they escape one evil of our Northern 
life—the excessive use of candy and sweets 
of all kinds. It is a fact that most of 
our girls did not even know the meaning 
of a “soda’’! 

Sanitary conveniences are wholly lack- 
ing in their homes, and personal cleanli- 
ness must be maintained with difficulty; 
but I account for their good health, in 
early life, at least, by the great abundance 
of two of the prime requisites for health 
—fresh air and sunlight. The climate is 
such that they can almost live out of 
doors, and in fact they do, for even in 
the houses doors and windows are seldom 
shut, and the houses are built on a self- 
ventilating plan. But the women soon 
fade after marriage, and the men grow 
old before their time. There are also 
some filth diseases, such as hookworm, but 
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that may be easily cured, and its dan- 
gers have probably been exaggerated for 
the sake of large appropriations from the 
Government. There is some danger from 
intermarriage, decreasing all the time, and 
some of the large families have a few 
children without their share of muscle or 
brain. 

On the whole, however, the children 
are the hope of their isolated communities 
in the South. They are a part of the 
hope and strength of America. Here in 
the Northern cities teachers and social 
workers are striving to make good Ameri- 
cans out of the foreign-born and the chil- 
dren of the foreign-born. It is a good 
and necessary work, but we need to make 
the same effort in the South. In the 
North and West we do not appreciate the 
strength of sectional feeling in the South. 
We who hail from Oregon or Massachu- 
setts are, first of all, Americans, but most 
Carolinians do not look far beyond their 
own borders—they take little interest in 
the world outside and would like to keep 
in the same ruts in which their fathers 
kept. 

Yet these people are descendants of the 
first settlers of America, and though all 
the nations of the earth have come to 
dwell among us, we still believe that the 
ideals of those early settlers should be the 
governing ideals of this country. . 

Our little school may be a drop in th 
bucket, but we are working to make good 
citizens, good Americans, enlightened and 
progressive men and women, of these chil- 
dren. We have small means, we have to 
live in a simple, almost primitive way, 
we cannot do a great many things we see 
the need of doing, but we hope that we 
are bringing some light into a little world 
of ignorance and superstition. 

We have four buildings, a church, a 
schoolhouse, and two dormitories. There 
is a really beautiful campus, if such it 
may be called, on which the schoolhouse 
and the church are situated. The turf 
is not much like that in the Harvard 
Yard, but the trees are majestic. Dix 
House, so named for the first president of 
the Women’s Alliance, was the original 
house of the minister. It is sadly in need 
of repair, but it answers our purpose at 
present. In it are our kitchen and din- 
ing-room, and here the boys are lodged, 
and the housekeeper and one, at least, 
of the teachers have rooms. At some 
distance in the same enclosure is Kimball 
House, so named for the ladies who gave 
it. This is the girls’ dormitory, and here 
the superintendent lives and two of the 
teachers. It contains also a loom room, 
and if this can be properly heated we 
intend to place there next year, in ad- 
dition to the loom for weaving rugs, a 
sewing-machine and cutting-table for les- 
sons in dressmaking. 

We have a farm of seventy acres, which 
might be made far more productive, a 
barn and tool shop, two cows and a horse, 
and last, but not least, a Ford. All the 
buildings are heated by wood stoves or 
fireplaces, and water from a driven well is 
now to be piped to the buildings for the 
first time. Heretofore it has been carried 
to the house from outside pumps, both by 
pupils and teachers. 

Although our school bears the name of 
Carolina Industrial School, the boys are 
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receiving no systematic instruction in any 
industry, but have had much opportunity 
to practice industry as “hewers of wood 
and drawers of water.” The girls, how- 
ever, take care of their own rooms and 
do all the cleaning at Kimball House. 
At Dix House they wash the dishes, set 
the tables and prepare the evening meal 
under the housekeeper’s supervision. It 
would be a fine thing if they could take 
a regular course in domestic science under 
a trained teacher. 

Next year we shall have a resident 
minister, and we hope that our little 
chureh will grow both in numbers and 
influence. Last year we had fifty pupils 
in our school, twenty boarding with us 
and the others day pupils, yet our con- 
gregation has not averaged over thirty. 
Often the Sunday-school is larger, and 
we have had sixty or more at a Sunday 
evening “sing.” The people are. not 
church-goers. I have read that the first 
eapital of North Carolina was the only 
capital in the world that had no religious 
services. The only church within many 
miles of us is a tiny one where they 
have no regular services. There seems 
to be very little feeling of reverence. The 
men stand talking in groups outside the 
chureh and stroll in during any part of 
the service. 

We scarcely hope to make our little 
church a real Unitarian Church—in name, 
at least; but we would like to make it a 
Community Church. Yet what could be 
more appropriate for a Community Church 
than the bond of fellowship which our 
churches hold,—“In the Freedom of the 
Truth and in the Spirit of Jesus we unite 
for the Worship of God and the Service 
of Man”? 

Our schoolhouse, however, is the center 
of attraction for the neighborhood. I 
wish you could see our boys and girls. 
I know you would think them worth 
all the money and effort we have spent 
—and more, far more. The Southern 
people are naturally social and respon- 
sive; most of our children have a social 
grace and courtesy that is often lacking 
in the rural parts of the North. At our 
Saturday parties they dance and play 
quaint ring games handed down from 
their English ancestors. “They love to 
take part in plays and pageants, and 
we believe that all these things have great 
value in education. 

The State of North Carolina is begin- 
ning to take more interest in education. 
In the town of Burgaw there is now 
a High School which reaches a large sec- 
tion by sending trucks to transport the 
students. But there are still large areas 
not reached by this or any other high 
school Hardly any of the schools go 
beyond the sixth grade, and the teachers 
have seldom gone beyond it themselves. 
The nearest public school is several miles 
distant, and last fall the people considered 
transporting the children to our school 
and giving us some compensation, but 
we were told that the most influential 
man in the district was a good Baptist 
and determined not to send the children 
to a Unitarian school. 

Of course, our school is only Unitarian 
in the sense that it is run by Unitarians: 
yet in a broader sense all the work that 
we are doing there is Unitarian work; 

(Continued on page 938) 
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WORD AND WORK DEPARTMENT 


American Unitarian 
Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Samuzt A. Extot, LL.D., President 
Henry H. Fouuuer, Treasurer 
Lours C. Cornisu, D.D., Secretary 
W. Forsss Rosertson, Assistant Secretary 


Ministerial Personals 


Rey. Joseph P. MacCarthy will carry 
on the work at Kalamazoo, Mich., for an- 
other year. 

Dr. Howard Charles Gale has resigned 
at Beverly, Mass. 

Rey. Henry J. Adlard of Duluth, Minn., 
has resigned to accept a call at Des 
Moines, Ia. 

Rey. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer, Ph.D., of 
Ithaca, N.Y., has resigned to accept a pro- 
fessorship in Tufts College. 

Dr. Henry F. Waring of Chicago, IIL, 
has accepted a call to the Unitarian 
Church in Memphis, Tenn. 

Rey. William Channing Brown has ac- 
cepted a call to the Unitarian Church in 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Rey. Albert C. Mobbs and family, of 
Warwick, Mass., have returned to Eng- 
land. 

Rey. Francis P. Daniels of Charlestown, 
N.H., has accepted a call to Milford, N.H., 
and is to begin his pastorate October 1. 

Rey. John H. Wilson of Framingham, 
Mass., has accepted .a call to the First 
Church in Duxbury, Mass. 

Rey. Julius F. Krolfifer of Seattle, 
Wash., has accepted a call to Daven- 
port, Ia. 

Rey. Thomas J. Horner of Manchester 
and Wilton, N.H., has accepted a commis- 
sion from the Association to visit the 
ehurch in Nashville, Tenn. 

Rey. Frederick L. Weis has accepted a 
call to the Third Church in Dorchester, 
Mass. ’ 

Rey. Charles F. Roberts has resigned 
at Berlin, Mass. 

Rey. Ivan A. Klein has resigned at 
Littleton, N.H. 

Rev. Robert P. Doremus has begun his 
pastorate in Gloucester, Mass. 

Rey. Thomas ©. Brockway has resigned 
at Dublin, N.H. 

Rey. William L. Sullivan, D.D., will fill 
the pulpit of the Church of the Messiah, 
St. Louis, Mo., during the autumn and 
early winter. In the spring quarter he 
will teach theology at Meadville Theo- 
logical School, and also at the Meadville 
summer session at the University of 
Chicago.” 

Rey. Cyril Wyche of Nashville, Tenn., 
has accepted a temporary appointment 
at San Jose, Calif. 

Rey. Charles H. Lyttle of the Second 
Unitarian Church in Brooklyn, N.Y., has 
accepted a professorship of Church History 
at Meadville Theological School. 


Department of Religious Education 


Shoals Institute 


The Institute for Religious Education, 
held at Star Island August 2 to 16, was 
the fifteenth in the series held there, and 
the fourth held under the joint auspices 
of the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion and the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
The mingling of recreation, study, and 


worship, more natural at the Shoals than ~ 


elsewhere, again marked the gathering. 
From baseball to consideration of world- 
problems in religion, from gay stunts to 
the supremely solemn act of worship in 
the candle-light service, the transition 
seemed instantaneous, and was certainly 
genuine and complete. Professor Haydon 
again led in the power and appeal of his 
brilliant discourses, and Dr. Gates illumi- 
nated the subject of teaching religion with 
his consecrated common sense. Other lec- 
turers and preachers sustained well their 
various parts, dealing on the one hand 
with methods in church-school work, and 
on the other with the training of our 
young people in world service. One out- 
standing feature of this institute was the 
proportion of persons in attendance who 
are actually engaged in church-school 
work, and who, knowing what they need, 
sought for it with unwonted eagerness. 
This gave to the gathering a seriousness 
that made it one of the notable institutes 
in the long series. 


Autumn Meeting 


The Autumn Meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society will be held with 
the Church of the Messiah, in Montreal, 
October 27 and 28. On the evening of 
October 27, Dr. Sydney B. Snow, minister 
of the church, will conduct a service of 
worship, and Dr. Hrnest M. Best, pro- 
fessor of religious education in the the- 
ological colleges associated with McGill 
University, in Montreal, will give an ad- 
dress. On the following day, Dr. William 
I. Lawrance will make an address as 
president of the Society and conduct a 
round-table conference on methods and 
ideals in church-school work, and Dr. Best 
will deliver a second address. This will 
be the first meeting of the Sunday School 
Society to be held in Canada. It is hoped 
that in addition to church-school workers 
and others in Montreal, delegates will be 
present from Ottawa, Toronto, and Hamil- 
ton, as well as from northern New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. 


The Beacon 


The Beacon starts upon its course this 
year enlarged in size, six pages instead 
of four, but without any increase in price. 
Dr. Buck has secured as assistant editor 
Miss Maxine McBride, Mt. Holyoke, ’24, 
who while in college took special train- 
ing in preparation for journalistic work 
and was editor-in-chief of the college 
Annual. Miss McBride will have entire 
charge of the first few numbers, and will 
thereafter co-operate with Dr. Buck in 


the editorial work. New features are 
being introduced. It is hoped that these 
increased efforts will be met by our 
schools and families with a loyal response. 
The smallness of our constituency makes 
it necessary to call upon our schools to 
subscribe to the utmost limit of their 
ability, in order to make it possible to 
maintain the Beacon at a high standard. 


The Beacon Hymnal 


Our new book of songs and services, 
the Beacon Hymnal, for church schools 
and young people’s meetings, is on the 
press and is so well advanced that the 
exact date of its appearance will soon be 
announced. Meantime, a pamphlet pros- 
pectus will be ready October 1, and a 
copy will be sent, gratis, to each of the 
superintendents of our schools. This 
pamphlet will contain four services and 
seventy-five hymns and songs from the 
new book, and will serve not only as in- 
dicating the nature and quality of the 
Beacon Hymnal, but aS a means of con- 
ducting the worship in our schools along 
the lines therein suggested until the book 
appears. Additional copies of this pam- 
phlet may be had in any quantity at ten 
eents each. The Beacon Hymnal will sell 
for one dollar a copy, in whatever 
quantity. 

The labor required in the preparation 
of such a book, and the unexpected and 
unavoidable delays and disappointments, 
are known only to those intimately con- 
nected with its prosecution. We believe, 
however, that the outcome will be such 
that our loyal fellow-workers will find 
their patience well rewarded. and their 
highest expectations fully met. The book 
preserves the hymnody of the church in 
a high degree, yet meets the new demand 
for a fuller expression of religion in life. 
Many new tunes, written for this work, 
will be found, and the selection of ancient 
and modern classical hymns and music 
suited to the wants of children and young 
people has been wisely made. It is earn- 
estly hoped that our schools may adopt 
the Beacon Hymnal with the same unanim- 
ity with -which they have adopted the 
Beacon Course in Religious Education, 
that we may be as united in the spirit 
of worship as in study. 


The Staff 


The work of the Department, so far 
as now planned, will be along lines similar 
to those followed last year. Dr. Law- 
rance will give most of his time to the 
field, holding local institutes, planned pri- 
marily for the help of teachers and 
parents in teaching religion and guiding 
the development of the young. His au- 
tumn itinerary takes him to northern New 
England and eastern Canada, that of the 
winter to the Southern States. Dr. Buck 
will give her time chiefly to the office, 
in the final work of seeing the new Beacon 
Hymnal through the press, editing the 
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Beacon, lecturing, and assisting those 
who apply for help and guidance, in per- 
son or by correspondence. Mr. Fairley 
will again hold office hours at the New 
York Headquarters and have special over- 
sight of the Metropolitan field. 


Church Building and Dedication 


Church building projects are under way 
at Youngstown, Ohio, Pittsfield, Mass., and 
Tulsa, Okla. : ‘ 

The new churches at Albany, N.Y., 
Salem and Portland, Ore., Reading, Mass., 
and Washington, D.C., will be dedicated 
during the autumn. 

The Fourth Unitarian Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, N.Y., which suffered 
much damage by fire last winter, is being 
extensively remodeled. 

The churches at Peterboro, N.H., and 
Toronto, Ontario, have been repaired and 
redecorated. The parish house at Exeter, 
N.H., has been repaired and redecorated. 


Preaching Appointments 


The preaching appointments of the 
President of the Association during the 
summer have been at King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton; Duxbury, Salem, Manchester, and 
Nahant, Mass.; All Souls, New York; 
Providence, R.I.; Star Island, N.H.; Cas- 
tine and Northeast Harbor, Maine; and 
he has conducted three christenings, one 
marriage, and two funeral services. He 
gave the twenty-fifth anniversary address 
at the Hackley School, and has made six 
or more addresses on various occasions. 
He had three free Sundays in August, 
which gave him a chance to worship with 
his family in the Union Church at North- 
east Harbor and to hear the preaching 
of Dr. C. BH. Park, Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell, and Dr. Fosdick. 

His approaching preaching and speak- 
ing appointments are at Walpole and 
Westboro, 
saries,—at the Worcester Conference at 
Hopedale, at the installation of Rev. Henry 
Wilder Foote at Belmont, Mass., at the 
Hackley School, Tarrytown, N.Y., and at 
the dedication of the church in Wash- 
ington. A little later he is to speak at 
the annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Churches at Somerville and 
at the World Alliance for Promoting In- 
ternational Good-Will at Buffalo, N.Y. 

Field Secretary Patterson has filled the 
following preaching appointments during 
the summer: Francestown, N.H., a sermon 
on the re-dedication of the Old First Meet- 
ing-House; First Church in Brighton, 
Mass.; Brockton; Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Mass.; Hartford, Conn.; First 
Church in Milton, Mass.; Milford, N.H., 
community service; Andover, N.H.; Brook- 
lyn, Conn.; Brewster, Mass.; Peter- 
boro, N.H.; Northampton, Mass., union 
service; Marblehead, Mass.; Sandwich, 
Mass., Federated Church; and Walpole, 
Mass., on the occasion of the two-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the town. He at- 
tended the Ministers’ Institute at Deer- 
field, Mass., September 15-18. 

Early in October he will leave for the 
Middle West, where he will attend the 


Mass.,—both parish anniver-- 
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Michigan State Conference at Jackson; 
the Illinois State Conference at Alton; 
the Iowa State Conference at Keokuk; 
the Minnesota State Conference at Min- 
neapolis, and the Southwestern Liberal 
Conference at Kansas City. He will 
preach at Sioux City, Ia., on-October 19. 

General Field Secretary Hunt has 
filled the following preaching and speak- 
ing appointments: Baltimore, Md., Passaic, 
N.J., Lynchburg, Va., Portland, Me., Brook- 
lyn, Conn., Andover, N.H., Milton, Mass., 
Cohasset Chapter Laymen’s League; Nor- 
well, Mass., Gloucester, Mass., Dorchester, 
Mass., All Souls, New York; Green 
Harbor, Mass., Duxbury, Mass., Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, Niagara Falls; Min- 
isters’ Institute, Deerfield, Mass., con- 
ference, Duxbury, Mass., and installation, 
Newburgh, N.Y. 


On the Pacific Coast 


Field Secretary Wetherell left for 
the Pacific Coast on September 11. He 
attended the Fourth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Laymen’s League at Niagara 
Falls, September 12-14. After arriving 
in San Francisco on September 18 he 
left the next day for Portland, Ore., for 
the dedication of the beautiful new church 
building, the date set being September 21. 
He is to visit Spokane and Hugene, reach- 
ing Salem for the dedication of the very 
fine church building there on September 
28. He then departs for visits at Seattle, 
Victoria, and Vancouver, returning to 
Pacific Coast headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco about October 10. 

Many activities are being planned for 
the Coast during the next few months, 
including the holding of three or four 
Missions. It is hoped to establish at least 
two new societies on the Coast. In prac- 
tically every church it is expected that the 
community-chest plan of raising funds 
and the every-member canvass plan will 
be adopted. 

One particular objective will be to inter- 
est and obtain the support of the Liberal 
youth of every community in which there 
is a Unitarian church. Youth is indeed 
the Hope of the World. 


Graduates in Meadville 


The following men graduate from Mead- 
ville September 25: Charles Devries, 
Toledo, Ohio; Arnold Lee Holland, Spring- 
town, Ark.; Hubert Theodore Law, Ot- 
tawa, Canada; Totsnan Nomura, Hiro- 
shima, Japan, and Alden Stoddard Cooke, 
Chicopee, Mass. The commencement ad- 
dress was delivered by Dr. Preston Brad- 
ley, of Chicago, Ill. 


An attractive and commodious parish 
house is being added to the First Church 
in Wilton Centre, N.H. 


The First Parish in Walpole, Mass., will 
celebrate its two-hundredth anniversary 
October 5. 
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Pacific School Opens 


The School year has opened auspiciously. 
There is a small increase in the number 
of students: a few have postponed coming 
until the beginning of next semester. 

A theological school, like a university, 
should do continuous work throughout 
the year. The teaching force of this 
School is not adequate for that purpose 
yet. The academic year, however, has 
been divided into four quarters, making 
it possible for students to enter in August, 
October, January, and March. Another 
step looking in the same direction has 
been taken in the concentration of the 
work of the several departments. All. 
courses are completed within the semester. 
Two-hour courses for the entire year are 
now registered as four-hour courses for 
one semester. 

‘Special courses of training have been 
arranged for parish assistants, directors 
of religious education and social workers. 
A prospectus has been prepared outlining 
these courses. 

Harvey Loy is giving new courses 
during the present year. He has devoted 
his life to church music. He became an 
associate, American Guild of Organists, 
in 1914 and a fellow in 1915. The courses 
will deal with public worship—a brief 
survey of liturgical history, practical and 
esthetic evaluation of service formularies 
and material, art and music in the service 
of the church, and hymnody. The second 
semester will take up devotional litera- 
ture. 

Two inspiring and informing lectures 
were given at the School this semester; 
one by Rey. Clay MacCauley, D.D., on 
“The Unitarian Mission in Japan,” and 
one on “Theodore Parker,” by Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte, D.D. 

Halsey Arlington Rine, a student, died 
at the U.S. Base Hospital, Palo Alto, 
last May: He was an unusual student 
and admirable man. He was about to 
enter the School when the United States 
entered the World War. He entered the 
Army. After returning from France he 
spent a year in the School, but his health 
had been impaired at the front. He was 
gassed twice and tuberculosis resulted. 
He had accumulated a fine. professional 
library of about one thousand volumes, 
which he left as a legacy to the School. 

President Earl M. Wilbur is at present 
in Poland. His experiences in passing 
through Germany may be of value to many 
prospective travelers and afford an insight 
into the spiritual attitude of these good 
people. “I confess to having come to Ger- 
many with considerable reluctance; but 
it lay on my way to Poland, and I had 
to grit my teeth and do it....I was 
therefore somewhat surprised, though 
provisionally reassured, when I arrived 
at Mainz well on in the evening, and was 
received at the hotel with entire civility.” 
In fine, he was cordially received where- 
ever he went. “So then, you may tell 
your folks or any one else that wants to 
know, that an American may come to 
Germany with entire assurance that if 
he behaves himself, and shows himself 
friendly, kindness and friendliness will be 
shown to him in turn, with no prejudice . 
on account of his being an American and 
a late enemy,” 

wi 
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“George H. Root, president. 
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The Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women 


Room 10, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Oscar C. GauLacuEr, President 
Miss Louism Brown, Treasurer 
Mrs. Carouine S. Atuerton, Secretary 
Miss Extsasers B. Toacuer, Asst. Secretary 


New England Associate Alliance 


The first meeting of the New Hngland 
Associate Alliance for the coming season 
will be held at Greenfield, Mass.,; All Souls 
Church, on October 16. The Connecticut 
Valley Associate Alliance, Mrs. Edgar 
Burr Smith, president, and Mrs. Charles 
B. Wells, secretary, will be hostesses for 
the occasion, and the meeting will be ad- 
dressed in the afternoon by Herbert C. 
Parsons, and in the evening by Dr. Frank 
C. Doan. Mrs. Mary P. Wells Smith, honor- 
ary president of both the Greenfield branch 
and the Connecticut Valley Associate Al- 
liance, will speak of the early days of 
the Alliance at the afternoon session. 

Luncheon will be served at noon by the 
Greenfield Church and supper may be ob- 
tained at Hotel Weldon at $1 a plate. 
Delegates desiring to be entertained over 
night or wishing reservations at the hotel 
at their own expense, or intending to be 
present at the luncheon, or needing sup- 
per tickets at the hetel will please notify 
Mrs. R. O. Stetson, 282 Davis Street, 
Greenfield, Mass. For information con- 


cerning the trip please communicate with 


Mrs. G. F. Redlon, 198 Taylor Street, 
Wollaston, Mass., Tel. Granite 2707-M; or 
Mrs. Murdock M. Clark, 388 Broadway, 
Cambridge, Mass., Tel. Univ. 1834-M. 

The Royal Blue Line Bus will run au- 
tomobiles as needed, leaving Hotel Bruns- 
wick, Boston, at 8 a.m., round-trip fare 
$8. The trip may also be made by train, 
leaving the North Station, Boston, at 9.30, 
at a fare of $3.81 each way. Arrange- 
ments may be made for an additional trip 
over the Mohawk Trail the next day by 
bus with the additional charge of $4. 

Mrs. Murpock M. CLARK. 


The Social Service Committee, Mrs. 
Murdock M. Clark, chairman, plans to hold 
four open conferences in Boston during 
the Alliance year, alternating four con- 
ferences under the auspices of the Social 
Service Council of Unitarian Women, Mrs. 
These meet- 
ings will be held in Channing Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, at 10.30 a.m., on the first 


_ Thursday of each month from October to 


May inclusive. At the first one, on Octo- 
ber 2, Mrs. Herbert J. Gurney of the So- 
cial Service Committee will present Mrs. 
Henry W. Peabody, general chairman of 
the Woman’s National Committee for Law 
Hnforcement, and Mrs. Arthur G. Rotch, 
president of the Massachusetts League 
of Women Voters, as speakers. All in- 
terested are cordially invited to attend, 
especially the Social Service chairmen of 
our branches. 


Word and Work Department 
Letter from 


To ALL ALLIANCE WoMEN :— 

My warm and personal greeting! From 
mountains and seashore our members are 
gathering and plans and preparations for 
the year’s work are already under way. 


The natural and necessary question is in 


all minds: What shall be our objectives 
this coming year? Is there some special 
high mark we should set ourselves to at- 
tain? May your. President share her 
hopes with you? With so much to do it 
is indeed necessary that we set up our 
high mark and frequently straighten our 
course toward it, lest, in our close en- 
deavor to “watch our step,” we find at 
the year’s end that our feet have diverged 
far from our intended goal. 

My vision for The Alliance is that 
through its branches it shall be in every 
ehurch what the kitchen is said to be in 
every home, its “heart,” a force in close 
co-operation with the minister and with 
the other organizations of our denomina- 
tion, working through its own church 
channels; but also, through its national 
committees, taking part in the broader 
work of our organization, neglecting 
neither obligation nor opportunity to make 
our Liberal religion manifest in this our 
place and day and generation. f 

And in fulfilling this vision my first hope 
is that we shall hold our purpose clear. 
Our purpose is twofold, growth and ser- 
vice; to enrich our spiritual life and then 
to project its influence throughout our 
church, throughout our community, and 
so into the life of the world. Therefore 
in the making of our programs for the 
year let that object, spiritual and mental 
growth, be kept in the foreground. Our 
Alliance Mother, Mrs. Charles Gordon 
Ames, once said: “An ideal Alliance pro- 
gram should illumine the mind and uplift 
the spirit.”” Can we apply that test satis- 
factorily to our proposed programs for the 
year? 

Then that our influence and helpfulness 
may extend to all the women of our 
church, of every age, and indeed to all 
interested women, let us consider the needs 
of the various groups in our chureh. Have 
you made provision in your program, or 


have you made provision in your organi- 


zation, for the group of youngér women, 
not forgetting the young mothers’ group? 
It may well be that they will wish to 
form a circle of their own for their pro- 
grams, joining in the Alliance work in so 
far as they are able. 

Is the desire for community service rec- 
ognized in your program? Have you set 
apart a certain portion for information 
concerning community needs along moral 
and civic lines? A program of growth 
and service must not concern itself with 
inspiration alone, but must include edu- 
eation as. to ways of giving service, as 
well. I would commend to every branch 
the fullest co-operation with the new Uni- 
tarian Social Service Council, at whose 
head is Mr. Herbert C. Parsons, nationally 
known expert in social reform. This new 
agency in our denomination will give us 
invaluable assistance and advice as to the 
best method of meeting our community 
problems. 

Nor should we forget our obligation to 
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help to lift financial burdens in our 
churches. This we must do nor leave the 
other things undone, and this we can do 
with the greater success if we see the 
need in its rightful place; not an end but 
a means of endeavor. How much easier 
to work for a beloved cause than to lift 
an accepted burden! Our women have 
done heroic service in this respect this past 
year, our branches raising $25,000 more 
than in the preceding year! And to en- 
courage all brave burden-lifters, let me 
announce that the Kansas City branch of 
fifty-one members. reports itself ready to 
pay the second $1,000 yearly installment 
on its $10,000 church debt! 

In membership our gain has also been 
noteworthy. Over four hundred new mem- 
bers have been added to our rolls. Five 
hundred workers in our cause! We wel- 
come them gladly to a share in our oppor- 
tunities and our responsibilities as well. 
Let us make glad room for them in our 
active life. I would recommend for 
special effort to the branches this year 
bringing into our membership another 
five hundred of the young women of our 
Liberal religion. If our organization is 
to be a living plant it must be constantly 
recruited by young, vigorous, growing life. 

That each branch of The Alliance will 
do its full duty to its own church I have 
full confidence; that each branch shall 
take a growing part in our national and 
denominational work, I have confident 
hope. I would urge every branch to in- 
form itself through every possible chan- 
nel of the work of our national commit- 
tees and if help cannot be given to all 
departments of our work, to give at least 
what is possible to some chosen work. 
Be not discouraged if your help must be 
small; be not content if it is not the ut- 
most you can give. “It doth not yet ap- 
pear’ how much we can do with united 
purpose and strong and _ consecrated 
hearts. 

Among our splendid departments of 
work it is well-nigh impossible to select 
one as pre-eminently worthy of special 
effort; but none can be more valuable 
than our department of Religious Educa- 
tion, seeking as it does to promote religion 
in the home and the revitalizing of our 
church schools, and so sweetening and 
strengthening our religious life at its very 
fountainhead. A department of Religious 
Education in every branch this coming 
year! Let that be a slogan for us. We 
have already made great progress along 
that line. Such groups, under varying 
names, have been established—evidence 
of the need—in widely separated parts of 
the country, in some cases extending their 
influence far beyond the local church. 
Noteworthy groups deserving special, men- 
tion are the Child Study Clubs of Wollas- 
ton, Mass., and Tulsa, Okla.; the Home 
Department of the Church of the Dis- 
ciples, Boston, and the Parent and 
Teachers Association of the First Church 
of Louisville, Ky. 

I would also commend to your especial 
financial support this year our Southern 
schools in North Carolina. The committee 
is endeavoring to put this work, our great- 
est missionary effort, on a more sound 
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and efficient working basis, but is seriously 
handicapped by lack of funds. Six thou- 
sand dollars is needed aside from the 
regular running expenses to put buildings 
and equipment into reasonably creditable 
and efficient condition. Will you not seek 
full information of the work and needs 
of these two schools? If so, generous ac- 
tion will follow “as the night the day.” 

The help that we can give along de- 
nominational lines is also vital and press- 
ing. We are proud of the organization 
and growing work of our young people. 
Let us fail not nor relax any effort to 
give them continued sympathetic encour- 
agement and financial help. 

Be not dismayed by the list of special 
appeals. It does not mean greater need 
but wider service; and few of our activi- 
ties give such instant reward in happiness 
and good-will as this help we give to in- 
dividuals, to sister-churches, or to groups 
of Liberals in foreign countries. 

Another bit of work has my earnest en- 
dorsement. Our ministry is being recruited 
constantly not only from our own ranks 
but from the Liberals in other denomina- 
tions. I can conceive of nothing more 
vital to the cause of our free and Liberal 
religion than the quality of these young 
ministers soon to bear the burden: and 
heat of the day as leaders of our Liberal 
thought. Are we women helping to the 
limit of our ability in making the way 
straight for their training and prepara- 
tion? Can we not raise $1,000 this year 
as our contribution to the work of re- 
cruiting the ministry? ‘This, too, is one 
of my “cherished hopes” ! 

Have I brimmed the cup of our required 
service? Ah, but. the cup of needs is 
brimming too; and when did our courage 
or our ability fail to rise in response! 


“There are deep things of God. Push out from 
shore ! ; 
Hast thou found much? Give thanks and look 
for more. 
Dost fear the generous Giver to offend? 
Then know his store of bounty hath no end. 
He doth not need to be implored or teased ; 
The more we take, the better he is pleased.” 


Faithfully yours, 
Nora Mower GALLAGHER. 


Executive Board: 
September Meeting 


The Executive Board held the first 
meeting of the new season September 12, 
Mrs. Gallagher in the chair. Twenty-six 
board and committee members were pres- 
ent from New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, District of Columbia, and 
Kentucky. Two visitors, Mrs. D. F. Potter, 
president of the Parkside Alliance, Buffalo, 
N.Y., and Mrs. George P. Spooner, former 
treasurer of the branch in Detroit, Mich., 
brought news from their branches and 
were asked to take greetings back with 
them. Mrs. W. H. Scudder told of the 
never-failing energy and enthusiasm of the 
Washington Alliance, and Miss Lilla N. 
Breed spoke of the Southern Associate 
Alliance and conditions in the South. 

The annual appeals were renewed and 
others were endorsed, as will be seen in 
another column of this paper. It is with 
no uncertainty or lack of confidence that 
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these appeals are put before branches that 
raised the past year over $300,000. The 
appeal for Francestown, N.H., which came 
late in the spring, was promptly filled 
and the help received has been acknowl- 
edged with deep gratitude. 

The following names have been placed 
in memoriam: Mrs. Georgianna Ripley 
by the Alliance of Waverley, Mass.; Miss 
Emily F. Fletcher by that of Westford, 
Mass.; Mrs. Helen A. Whitcomb, Littleton, 
Mass., through the gift of her daughter 
and two sisters; Mrs. Abby P. Godfrey, 
Bangor, Me., by her daughter, through 
the Bangor Alliance. ; 

Mrs. Gallagher and Miss Brown told of 
Alliance week at the Isles of Shoals with 
its inspiring meetings and splendid fellow- 
ship. The effort to bring members from 
places distant from New England and 
those who had never before attended, was 
amply justified by the enthusiasm of those 
who came. Miss Brown was appointed 
to represent The Alliance on a joint com- 
mittee of the organizations holding sum- 
mer meetings at Star Island, which will 
aim to secure uniformity in publicity and 
program. 

Mrs. Budlong was unexpectedly kept 
from the meeting. Her itinerary includes 
one week in New York City for the 
Women’s Activities Exhibit, state con- 
ferences in the Middle West, and visits to 
branches in that section until the holidays. 
January and February will be given to 
New England. After that she will visit 
Southern branches and attend the session 
of the Southern Conference. 

The list of 431 visitors to Boston Head- 
quarters during the summer shows that 
a gratifying number of people, in passing 
through New England, take pains to visit 
Headquarters. They came from Canada, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, South 
Carolina, Louisiana, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Colorado, North Dakota, and 
five places in California. Mrs. A. C. Lam- 
son brought greetings to the board from 
Los Angeles, Calif., which she has visited 
the past summer. . 

Committee chairmen bespeak the co- 
operation of branch workers in their sey- 
eral departments. A beginning of enthusi- 
asm willecome from a study of the reports 
in the new Manual. An afternoon with 
the Manual is heartily recommended by 
the Executive Board and by branches 
that have previously tried it. The Manual 
this year has been sent free to the branch 
president, treasurer, and _ secretaries. 
Others may be purchased for fifty cents 
each and branches are adyised to buy 
copies for committee chairmen. 

In pursuance of instructions at the 
annual meeting May 23, when a resolution 
Was unanimously passed that “branches 
urge their members to fulfill their duty 
as enfranchised citizens,” the Social Sery- 
ice Committee has sent to each of our 
386 branches a citizenship honor roll, with 
the hope that every member of each and 
every branch will be recorded as having 
registered and voted. Prompt action is 
necessary. 

The International Committee hopes to 
have a much larger mailing list for its 
printed statement of our international 
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affiliations. A report will be printed for 
distribution four times during the year 
and will be mailed free of expense to 
those who express the wish to keep in- 
formed on these matters of vital interest 
to The Alliance. 


Appeals 


A new year is just beginning for. the 
appeals and the committee wishes to ex- 
press its appreciation for all the money 
which has been given by the various 
branches during the last few years. It 
also wishes to bring this work of strength- 
ening our Unitarian faith to the notice 
of all the other branches. Even now, 
less than half the branches in the country 
contribute, and it is the hope of the Com- 
mittee on Appeals that many who have 
never given will send this year a contribu- 
tion, however small, to The Alliance of 
Unitarian Women, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

It is with great satisfaction that the 
committee can report a completed list, for 
the appeal for the Francestown, N.H., 
church was received late in the spring; 
but so keen was the interest in that his- 
toric church that the money was raised 
within a month. 

The committee presents as usual the 
regular annual appeals, Green Harbor, 
Meadville and Pacific Schools, and the 
Tuckerman School. In addition there are 
three new church appeals which are very 
important, as they mean opportunities for 
extending our work in strategic places. 
All three are endorsed by the American 
Unitarian Association and the Executive 
Board of The Alliance, 

1. Salem, Ore. Five hundred dollars 
for furnishings for the new church, just 
finished, to take the place of the one de- 
stroyed by fire early this year. This is 
an interesting appeal and is endorsed by 
the Field Secretary of the Pacific Coast. 

2. Hollywood, Calif. Three hundred dol- 
lars for the furnishings of the church 
property just acquired. This is an eight- 
room building, suitable for meetings, with 
some land about it and a garage. The 
dedication took place in May and the con- 
gregation is looking forward to a year 
of progress now that it has an adequate 
meeting-place. 

3. Albany, N.Y. Five hundred dollars 
for the furnishings for the parish house 
of the church, now in process of construc- 
tion. The Alliance branch is most en- 
thusiastic over its new building and a 
unanimous vote has been received for this 
appeal, 

The committee hopes these appeals will 
receive prompt consideration, as the 
branches are waiting for funds to buy 
their equipment. 

Hrrizg H. WHITMAN, Chairman. 


The list stands as follows: 


"Green .~Harh oP acca tiriysrsevt & ucts $400 
Mend ViNe so aii cactus rae 250 
Pacific “Schon <<.u0 «5 «aw cenit 250 
Tuckerman School...:..-.:.... 250 
Work in Italy....... Oe scree ee 500 
Salem, (Gyre fs sea) meek tea 500 
Hollywood). Calite” &.5 hehe 300 
ALBANY, INV otsteaye. « deine eee 500 
Southern Work: 

Repair funds.. 1.2. Pee. 6,000 


Current expenses (unlimited) 
a 


} 
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Friendly Links in England 


Without much planning beforehand 
there were many opportunities of help- 
ing the work of Friendly Links during 
the summer in England. Less than 
twenty-four hours after we arrived came 
the quarterly meeting of the London Dis- 
trict Women’s League, which is similar to 
our Associate Alliance meetings. This 
time the Finchley church entertained the 
District League, and the meeting opened 
with a service led by one of the younger 
members, who gave an interesting, original 
sermon. Tea followed and then a quarter 
of an hour of friendly chat outside in 
the garden, after which we returned to 
the hall for the business and address. 
Nearly seventy were present, from a dozen 
branches. Miss Nettlefold of Birmingham 
described in most interesting fashion the 
recent conference of the C. O. P. E. C., 
which, she said, stood for bringing Chris- 
tianity into all the concerns of daily life. 

The following week, Miss Mitchell had 
arranged a little garden party of about 
fifteen young people who are interested 
in links; and among them was the young 
Hungarian girl from Channing House 
School, in whom our Juniors and Alliance 
branches have been interested this past 
year. She was most appreciative of all 
that has been done for her and asked to 
have her grateful thanks conveyed to all 
her kind friends. From the Student Fed- 
eration Meeting at Mt. Holyoke had come 
a delightful letter, written especially for 
that little group in Miss Mitchell’s garden, 
and it was listened to with the greatest 
interest, those present from the Fellow- 
ship of Youth being impressed with the 
similarity in aim and purpose bcween 
their own group and our young people’s 
organization. 

One afternoon was spent in Mrs. Odgers’ 
lovely garden, another with Miss Herford, 
a third with the Fellowship Committee at 
Mrs. Morley’s and an evening hearing 
about Mr. Hankinson’s experiences in 
Hungary,—all of which occasions gave 
opportunity for talking over links and 
other matters of interest to League and 
Alliance members. 

There were three long conferences with 
the Friendly Links Committee, going over 
the two -catalogs—the League’s and the 
Alliance’s—comparing lists and correcting 
mistakes; and there was one occasion 
toward the end of the summer when two 
members of our central committee hap- 
pened to be in London at the same time 
and they spent.a pleasant hour with two 


of the League’s Friendly Links workers. ° 


The good results of such meetings will be 
felt all through the coming season. 
When in Bradford, toward the end of 
July, it seemed too good an opportunity 
to miss—being so near Leeds—to visit 
Mill Hill Chapel; so by means of a tele- 
phone conversation with one of its mem- 
bers, an impromptu meeting was arranged 
for Sunday afternoon. It was good to 
have a glimpse of the ‘Sunday-school, with 
its large attendance, and to join with its 
members in the closing hymn. After the 
departure of the children, some of the 
Sunday-school benches were moved to 
form a square and about a dozen—both 
men and women—sat down for an in- 
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formal meeting. The list of their links 
was read—they have a goodly number with 
Alliance members—and nearly all seem to 
be flourishing. Their District League was 
to meet the following Thursday, and I re- 
gretted that it was not possible to accept 
their most cordial invitation to stay over 
for it, especially as one of our Australian 
links was to be present. After seeing their 
beautiful chapel, the brief visit came to 
an end. 

We have just one link with Edinburgh, 
sO a map was studied to find out where 
she lived and a call was made, only to 
find her out. However, the next evening 
she returned the call and told much of 
interest concerning her church and its 
work and we hope more links will be 
forthcoming. 

Many of our Juniors, having links with 
Wales, it was a pleasure to plan a meet- 
ing at the Hnglish-Speaking Union with 
one of the Welsh girls who was in London 
and to hear from her all about the prog- 
ress of the links in Pontypridd. 

More might have been accomplished had 
time permitted and we of the central com- 
mittee realize how very much it all helps; 
So we beg any of you who travel to make 
an effort to look up your link. If you 
have none of your own, then look up the 
link of some other Alliance member and 
come back and tell her all about it! 

League members everywhere sent their 
good wishes to Alliance members. To 
quote from one letter—‘‘I am sure every 
one of us wish you to convey cordial 
greetings to our fellow workers in the 
U. S. A. and Canada.” 

Mary F. Guu, Chairman. 


Work in Italy 


What does Work in Italy mean to Al- 
liance members as it stands on the list 
of Alliance appeals? Printed interna- 
tional reports give the latest news only. 
The first foreign work aided by ‘The Al- 
liance was in Italy. This was organized 
in 1912 by Signor and Signora Conte at 
Florence. An independent movement 
under Signora Giulio Benso was started 
at Turin also and The Alliance divided 
its appropriation between these two 
groups. Since Signor Conte’s death, the 
work in Florence has been carried on 
with eminent success by Professor Mario 
Puglisi and his wife. He has groups at 
Bologna, Genoa, Rome, and Palermo and 
now at Turin, since the untimely death 
last year of Signora Giulio Benso. 

The meetings of The Association for 
Moral and Religious Progress, as the or- 
ganization in Italy is called, have been 
held in Florence at the Philosophical 
Library. Addresses by distinguished uni- 
versity professors and others are given 
Sunday evenings, with discussion groups 
during the week. An important part of 
the Association’s work is carried on by 
the printed page, especially through Pro- 
fessor Puglisi’s scholarly magazine, [1 
Progresso Religioso, which is sent to 
schools, libraries, universities, and many 
organizations of thinking people through- 
out Italy and in foreign lands. The read- 
ing room has magazines from many coun- 
tries. To the Circulating Library, 500 
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volumes were added last year. Valuable 
Post-Office Mission work is done, poor girls 
are taught to support themselyes by em- 
broidery classes and much relief and up- 
lift work is done in the prisons, especially 
at Volterra, with its life prisoners. 

During the summer Professor Puglisi 
has held a summer school for young men 
interested in Liberal religion at Zoagli, 
near Genoa. He will divide his time be- 
tween the latter place, with visits to the 
northern groups, and Florence where he 
has secured other rooms for the meetings 
and the library. 

This work in Italy is aided by the 
British and the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciations and The Alliance, which again 
asks $500 from the branches for this 
valuable and important organization of 
students and scholars, who give according 
to their means. 


MartHa Everett Sr. Jonny, 


Chairman of the 
International Committee. 


Summer Services at West Side 


For the first time in many years sum- 
mer services were held at the West Side 
Unitarian Church, New York, and the 
experiment was amply justified by the 
results. The Visitors’ Register was signed 
by people from twenty-one different States. 
Ohio led with seven signatures, North 
Carolina next with six, and there were 
five each from Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
South Carolina, and Alabama. 

The highest attendance was 233, and 
the lowest 60. The average attendance 
for the ten Sundays was 134. The list 
of speakers for the summer session in- 
cluded the following Unitarian ministers: 
Rey. Edmund H. Reeman, Rey. John H. 
Dietrich, Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese, Rey. George Gilmour, 
Rey. Malcolm Harris, Rey. Charles Fran- 
cis Potter. 

More than eighty per cent. of the at- 
tendance each Sunday was strangers and 
it is felt by the trustees that a great 
many people were given their first ac- 
quaintance with Unitarianism by means 
of these services. The attendance was 
noticeably larger when the Columbia Uni- 
versity Summer School was in session. 
“This is the first time, in recent years 
at least, when all three New York Uni- 
tarian churehes were holding services all 
summer—a fact which indicates the ris- 
ing interest in Unitarianism in New York 
City. ws 

INDIANAPOLIS, InD.—Mrs. Emma Abott 
Allen has begun her duties as the new 
parish worker at All Souls Unitarian 
Church. She will have charge of the 
Church School, which re-opened Septem- 
ber 7. 


The sixty-first annual meeting of the 
Conference of the churches in the New 
Hampshire Association will be held in 
Laconia on Great Bay or Winnisquam 
Lake in the far-famed Winnepesaukee 
region, on Wednesday evening and Thurs- 
day, November 5 and 6, 1924, under the 
auspices of the First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Otto E. Duerr, minister. 
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Young People’s Religious 
Union 
GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York Cuicaco San Francisco 


299 Madison 105 S. Dearborn 610 Phelan 
Avenue Street Building 


“Truth, Worship and Service’”’ 


From President’ Furber 


To Unitarian 
Friends :— 

The Young People’s Religious Union, 
its officers, directors, and committees are 
at your service. Please do not hesitate to 
eall on us for assistance. Let us all 
pull together in putting the doctrines of 
Liberal Christianity before the youth 
of the world. 

Any young people’s society may affiliate 
with the Y. P. R. U. by affirming in writ- 
ing its sympathy with the general objects 
of the Union and sending to our Secretary 
a list of its officers. In order to be en- 
titled to representation at business meet- 
ings, however, a society must also make a 
contribution to the Union; this contri- 
bution falls due annually; its size rests 
entirely with the discretion of the society 
giving it. To enable the Union to most 
fully accomplish its purposes, every Uni- 
tarian young people’s society should be 
affiliated with it. Won’t you help us by 
making sure that the societies in which 
you are interested affiliate right ,away if 
they have not already done so? 

For the assistance of societies we pub- 
lish the material described in another 
column of this section. Our representa- 
tives at any of the offices listed above will 
be glad to confer with you about any prob- 
lems you may haye and will attempt to 
provide a speaker for any meeting you 
wish. 

Y. P. R. U. Week, we hope, will be ob- 
served all over the United States and 
Canada this year. The exact dates will be 
announced later. The week will begin 
with Young People’s Sunday, on which 
young people will conduct the entire reg- 
ular church service in as many of our 
churches as possible, with the offering 
given in whole or in part to the Y. P. R. U. 
During the rest of the week, the Y. P. R. U. 
will present plays in various places 
throughout the country to raise funds 
for our- general work. This should be a 
week when we put aside our individual 
local interests and consider our position 
in the denomination as a whole. Be sure 
to make arrangements with your minister 
and parish committee for its proper ob- 
servance in your church. 

Let us know what you are doing. We 
want to pass on to other societies the news 
of your successes and enable them to 
avoid any misfortunes you may have 
fallen into. We want you to take a real 
part in the Y. P. R. U. and its activities, 
and recommend people for nomination to 
offices in it. 

Finally please give us any suggestions 
or comments you have as to our activities. 
Be they favorable or unfavorable, we want 
to know them all. 


Epwakrp P. Furser, President. 


Young People and their 
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The Student Federation 


Probably the greatest recent achieve- 
ment of the Young People’s Religious 
Union is the establishment of the Situ- 
dent Federation of Religious Liberals, 
which marks the real beginning of con- 
structive service to Liberal students, 
rendered by students themselves. This 
organization is just what its name in- 
dicates, with the same number of repre 
sentatives on the Y. P. R. U. Board of 
Directors as other federations. The 
S..F. R. L., however, covers a more ex- 
tensive area than ordinary federations, 
as its scope is national, with hopes of 
becoming international in the near future. 

When a young person leaves his home 
town to attend an institution of higher 
learning, he also leaves the religious and 
social activities which had become so 
vital a part of his life. S. F. R. L. groups 
are organized in colleges to extend to that 
young person the opportunity to discuss 
with others the living problems—educa- 
tional, industrial, racial, religious, social, 
vyocational—which all young men and 
young women face when they take their 
place in the world. 

The growth of the movement in interest 
and numbers shows the responsibility 
which college students feel in these na- 
tional and international problems. Below 
is some interesting information concerning 
the fall activities of the 8. F. R. L. 


“Ideals and Jobs” 


With “Ideals and Jobs” for a slogan 
the Student Federation is planning a 
week-end conference of the Schools of 
Greater Boston (Wellesley, Harvard, 
M. I. T., B. U., Tufts, Radcliffe, Simmons 
and Northeastern) for October 25 and 26 
at Magnolia, Mass., on the ocean, twenty- 
eight miles north of Boston. The con- 
ference, which is limited to seventy-five 
persons, will discuss how to meet the con- 
flict between one’s ideals and social en- 
vironment. Four addresses and three 
round-table discussions are planned. Prof. 
Vida D. Scudder, Wellesley ; John Haynes 
Holmes, Community Church, N.Y.; Lucien 
Price, of the Boston Globe; H. S. Dennison 
of the Dennison Manufacturing Co., 
Framingham, and John Hader, Rochester 
Industrial Service Group, have been asked 
to head the conference. Mrs. Harold E. B. 
Speight, Miss Frances Hayward, and 
Professor Scudder have been invited to 
act as the official chaperons. 


Discussion Outlines 


Discussion outlines of the topics Indus- 
try, Youth Movements, Politics, Race 
Problems, Church and Religion, Social 
Work, Education, Vocations, etc., are being 
planned by the Student Federation to 
be used as programs by the local unions. 
The pamphlets include outlines of each 
subject, lists of questions leading to dis- 
cussion, and selected bibliographies for 
leaders. 

The one on “Industry,” which will appear 
October 1, has been written by Grace 
Nash, of the Nash Clothing Co., Cincinnati, 
John Hader of the Industrial Service 
Group, Rochester, and Ralph Barnes, of the 
Harvard Graduate School and Salem, Ore. 

The pamphlets are written by students 


themselves, are carefully edited before 
publication by the Federation, and are 
submitted to a recognized authority for 
reading and correction. They are also 
reviewed by a religious leader so as to 
be of the most use by church organiza- 
tions. Intended primarily for 8. F. R. L. 
discussion groups, they form an admirable 
outline for Y. P. R. U. chapters and for 
individual study of the subjects. They 
ean be obtained from the S. F. R. L. 
Headquarters at 16 Beacon Street for 5 
and 10 cents each. 


Hints for Planning Programs 


The great question in the minds of most 
societies at the beginning of a new 
Y. P. R. U. year is “What shall we have 
for a program?” National Headquarters 
has suggestions to offer. - 

The first is that the program issued on 
Social Service and on Our Faith can still 
be procured. Those who have used it 
know that its possibilities cannot be ex- 
hausted in a single year. The big divi- 
sions of the Social Service subject, The 
Rights of Every Child, Four Ways to 
Serve our Brothers, Four Families to 
Which We Belong, and Four Evils Which 
We Can Abolish can be made the basis of 
a year’s study, discussion, and activity. 
If you have no! so far done anything with 
this program, you will find ample scope 
in it for your interests and it can be 
fitted to the conditions of almost any union, 
great or small. The Unitarian Social 
Service Council, organized a year ago, 
urges that each church work as a unit 
to help the community; that the young 
people be represented on the church Social 
Service Committee, if such exists, and do © 
their share in finding out about the neigh- 
boring community, and carrying on some 
welfare activity. The plans and sugges- 
tions of the Council when sent out later 
in the fall will be well worth following. 

In addition to the “staple articles” for 
the year’s work, Headquarters offers 
another line, closely allied with Service, 
and a direct result of interest displayed 
at Star Island and the Mt. Holyoke Stu- 
dent Conference. A study of the Problem 
of Peace and War has been arranged in 
such a way that each society and individ- 
ual can study into this problem and de 
cide quite independently, each for himself, 
how they can best work for the good of 
the whole. The ¥. P. R. U. recognizes 


that this is a vital problem in the world 


to-day, and that people of varying opinions 
can and should find some common ground 
to work upon for world betterment. This 
special program aims to offer an unbiased 
and unpartisan study of this problem. It 
is so arranged that it can be used for a 
few meetings or for many. Copies may 
be obtained at Headquarters. 

During Anniversary Week, in the spring 
of 1925, will be celebrated the centenary 
of the American Unitarian Association in 
America. To celebrate with proper pride 
and understanding of our heritage, it is 
suggested that young people's societies 
plan at least one meeting and preferably 
more, on the history of the A. U. A.: how — 
it started, what it has done, what its re- — a 
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lation is to your local church, how it is 


carried on, what smaller organizations are 


a part of it, what organizations are 
allied with it—as The Alliance, Laymen’s 
League, and Young People’s Religious 
Union; who; are the great Unitarian 
leaders of the past 300 years and of to-day. 
If desired, a definite plan for a series of 
meetings on this subject may be obtained 
from Headquarters. 

If you want to study or discuss religious 
beliefs, Ideals in Character-Building, So- 
cial Welfare in your own Community, 
Your Part in our own Church, Your Part 
in the Growth of the World, send to Head- 
quarters for leaflets and suggestions. 


Seven Summer Conferences 


The past summer has been of great sig- 
nificance to young people. They attended 
seven summer conferences in different 
parts of the United States during May, 
June, and July. 

The Northern California Fellowship 
camped at Inverness May 8-25. Twenty- 
five college students and ten other young 
people represented the Channing Club of 
Berkeley. The program comprised some 
Bible study, considerable discussion of 
the church (in general), its raison détre, 
its possibilities for real, vital usefulness, 
and our own church in particular—how 
its service to the college community could 
be increased, and what stand should be 


- taken on social issues. 


The Student Federation of Religious Lib- 
erals at its second Annual Conference at 
Mt. Holyoke College, June 21-28, gathered 
together 150 delegates, including speakers. 
Colleges and universities were represented. 
Problems of industry, race, peace and war, 
and personal religion were discussed with 
the purpose of applying the spirit of 
Christ to our life to-day. —~ 

At Star Island from June 28-July 12, 
500 young people from twenty States and 
forty-six societies outside Massachusetts 
and ninety-five in Massachusetts came to- 
gether for their fifth annual conference; 
of these, the greatest majority the first 
week were new Shoalers. 

Thirty-eight representatives from four 
societies of Southern California met at 
Laguna Beach June 29-July 6. Besides in- 
spirational and practical talks by minis- 
ters, the delegates discussed ways of en- 
larging the membership and influence of 
their societies and voted to revive the 
Southern California Federation. 

Three more camps were held this year 
for the first time. 

The Minnesota Conference of young 
people held June 23, 24, 25, had two hun- 
dred in attendance, all told, who con- 
sidered different aspects of the world 
situation, and discussed probleins of per- 
sonal religion. 

The Iowa Summer Institute at Hum- 
boldt, given over primarily to young 
people, assisted by Ruthanna F, Anderson, 
mid-western field secretary of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, had over 100 in 
attendance, drawing from 22 cities and 
towns in Iowa, Nebraska, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, and Ohio. Of these delegates many 
were students, and one day was Student 
Federation Day. 

Last of the season was the Rowe, Mass., 
Camp, July 6-13, numbering 42 delegates 
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representing ten young people’s societies. 
Of these two were college students, eight- 
een high-school, thirteen working, two 
entering high school this fall, and seven 
leaders and helpers. On the opening Sun- 
day, church people from all up and down 
the Connecticut Valley crowded the little 
church, Pittsfield alone sending fifty mem- 
bers. The week-day talks were on the 
subjects of Religion and the New Day, 
and Leadership and Young People. 

More than one thousand young people 
of our churches came together for fellow- 
ship and to consider seriously how they 
could make their personal lives and their 
personal religion count in helping along 
the world. They were idealistic and they 
were practical. They are now better 
friends with one another. They have a 
broader understanding of their immediate 
locality,.a clearer vision of their world 
responsibility. Their lives will touch 
other lives and the enthusiasm will spread. 
We are all in on it—and who can tell to 
what this beginning leads? 


Broadcastings 


On October 16, Dr. Frank C. Doan is 
to tell of his impressions and experiences 
at the Young People’s Conference in Hol- 
land, at the New England Associate Al- 
liance meeting at Greenfield, Mass. The 
talk is scheduled for the evening and all 


young people will be very welcome. Those 


wishing to go from Boston can take ad- 
vantage of a special Royal Blue Line 
motorbus, leaving the Hotel Brunswick 


-at eight in the morning and charging $8 


for the round trip. Over-night hospitality 
will be provided at Greenfield to those 
signifying a wish for it. 

The Young People’s Religious Union 
opened an office on September 15 at 105 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago. Miss 
Ruthanna F. Anderson, mid-western field 
secretary for the Y. P. R. U. and part- 
time field secretary for the S. F. R. L., 
is in charge. 


A successful week-end conference was 
conducted by the Bay Shore Federation, 
September 6-7 at Scituate, Mass. The old 
pilot-boat, Columbia, served as a meeting- 
place. This boat, which was washed 
ashore in a storm years ago, has been fitted 
up to resemble Peggotty’s host: home in 
“Dayid Copperfield.” 

Tennis and swimming Pe fy Satur- 
day afternoon. 

Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, Pacific Coast 
secretary, told of his interesting work. 
He emphasized the need of the East get- 
ting in touch with the West. He sug- 
gested that the Bay Shore Federation send 
greetings to one of the Pacific Coast fed- 
erations. After the dancing, a short re- 
ligious service, adapted from the Star 
Island Candelight Service and led by Elsie 
Barnard of Norwell, ended the evening. 

Sunday morning, every one went to 
church at the First Parish in Scituate. 
Mr. Heyn preached a very appropriate 
sermon on the religious and intellectual 
freedom of Modern Youth. 

After dinner, a discussion was ably led 
by Miss Elizabeth Hall of Braintree and 
Smith College, on ways in which the Fed- 
eration, as well as the local societies, can 
help the church and community. 
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Religion Around the World 


Defense Day “For Peace,” 
And may not be Repeated 


Speakers, military and civilian, vied 
with each other on September 12 in ex- 
plaining to their audiences that Defense 
Day was a move toward world peace. It 
was a far cry from the original ‘“mobiliza- 
tion” idea. Secretary.Hoover hinted at 
international disarmament as a result of 
this, the first test of a new system of 
preparedness. Speaking in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
he said: ‘We are not marching to-day 
to cultivate any martial spirit, nor to 
manifest any desire for war, but to show 
to ourselves and to the world our readi- 
ness to protect ourselves against unlooked- 
for aggressions. And there is greater sig- 
nificance than this: America without 
arming is demonstrating its power to arm 
. and its wish for peace.’ Later, referring 
to the unprecedented resolution of men 
to-day to eliminate the causes of war and 
alluding to President Coolidge’s proposal 
looking toward further reduction of arma- 
ments, Secretary Hoover declared: ‘In the 
meantime, work as we will to these pur- 
poses, we cannot go undefended.” 

Maj. Gen. R. L. Bullard was reported 
as declaring in New York City that this 
was a demonstration of preparedness not 
for war but against it. In the same city 
at a special mass in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, Mgr. M. J. Lavelle affirmed this con- 
yiction: “The fundamental idea of this 
test is to make peace as certain as pos- 
sible.’ General Pershing and Secretary 
Weeks in radio speeches reiterated the 
inoffensive and. practical character of the 
Defense Test and the peaceful intent of 
America. 

War Department officials, according to 
the New York World’s news bureau in 
Washington, D.C., were highly satisfied 
with the report that in all there had been 
6,535 local demonstrations throughout the 
country and that 16,792,781 men had par- 
ticipated in the demonstrations. But the 
same dispatch relates that these officials 
are rather vague as to whether Defense 
Day is to be an annual enterprise, as 
originally planned last fall. The wide- 
spread and articulate antipathy to any- 
thing that savors of military mobilization 
has, it is evident, materially altered the 
original and more ambitious design, both 
as to its:recent execution and its future 
continuance. 


Workers Imperil Socialism 


Some of the most dangerous enemies of 
Socialism are among the workers them- 
selves, thinks Premier MacDonald. In a 
preface which he has just written for a 
new addition to his well-known book on 
Socialism, he deplores the revolutionary 
and materialistic spirit, which, created by 
the war, has infected all classes. He com- 
plains that the workers, in their legiti- 
mate struggle to. remedy their hard and 
unjust conditions, are being tempted to 
use force and to advance their interests 
at the expense of society. To abstain from 
the latter, Premier MacDonald insists, is 
as much an injunction laid wpon the 


worker as upon the capitalist. Public 
doles, strikes, and limitations of output 
are not Socialism, he says; they may mis- 
lead people as to the spirit and policy of 
the Socialist movement. The Labor Pre- 
mier explains that socialism calls for un- 
stinted service for a reasonable reward 
and that it looks with misgiving upon re- 
cent developments in the conflict between 
capital and labor which are contrary to 
this spirit. 


Dr. Silas McBee Dies 


Dr. Silas McBee, lay apostle of church 
unity and constructive religious journal- 
ism, died at his home in Charleston, 8.C., 
September 10. Dr. McBee was founder 
and editor of the Constructive Quarterly, 
and was editor of the Churchman, liberal 
Episcopalian weekly, from 1896 to 1912. 
In his labors to further the reunion of 
Christendom, Dr. McBee traveled exten- 
sively abroad. He numbered among his 
friends prelates of the Roman Catholic 
and’ Eastern Orthodox Churches, bishops 
and archbishops of the Anglican Church, 
clerical and lay leaders in all communions. 
In his own communion, he served in edu- 
eational work in the South, also as vice- 
president of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew, later as vice-president of the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement, and three 
times as a deputy to the quadrennial Gen- 
eral Convention. Among Dr. McBee’s 
books is “An Hirenie Itinerary.” 


The Pontiff and Politics 


When should the Church and the Pope 
exert themselves in matters political? Pope 
Pius XI met the question in an address 
delivered recently before a visiting party 
of university students who had returned 
from the Eucharistic Congress. He was re- 
plying to those who affirm that the Pope 
should not concern himself with politics, 
says the Associated Press dispatch; his 
expression, however, was undoubtedly pro- 
voked by a greater pressure than the casual 
criticism here implied. It was probably 
the Papal reply to the protest against the 
method by which powerful parties in the 
Roman Church play politics and dally 
with the idea of temporal power,—it was 
this more than a general rejoinder to 
criticism of Catholic effort to Christianize 
political life. His Holiness is thus quoted : 

“When politics come near the altar, then 
religion, the church, and the Pontiff have 
not only the right, but the duty, to give 
directions and indications to be followed 
by Catholics, the supreme one of which 
was given by the Divine Master, namely: 
‘Render to Czresar the things that are 
Cersar’s, and to God the things that are 
God’s.’” 

The Pope further repudiated the idea 
that co-operation with evil was justifiable 
if for the public good, and declared that 
such team-work could only be justified by 
an irresistible need to prevent a greater 
evil. The Pontiff was also reported as 
regretting to see Catholics divided among 
themselves and adhering to the activities 
of a party (the Socialist?) which boasted 
its opposition to every religious creed. 


Knights Greet Masons 


Friendly greetings were recently ex- 
changed between Knights of Columbus and 
Masons in the State of Maine. At the 
closing session of the thirty-ninth triennial 
convocation of the General Grand Chap- 
ter of Royal Arch Masons, held in Port- 
land, there was found a large bouquet of 
gladioli with a ecard of greetings from 
the Portland Council of the Knights of 
Columbus. By immediate and unanimous 
vote, the gift was received and a message 
of acknowledgment forwarded to the 
Council. This comes as a healthy sign of 
the right spirit in a commonwealth racked 
with strife over the Ku Klux Klan. 


Unused Church Properties 


There is a real effort among Protestant 
churches to make use of their church 
properties seven days a week. Leaders 
in the Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, 
Lutheran, and Disciples churches and the 
Federal Council of Churches are calling 
the attention of local churches to the 
great waste of properties that are in 
service only a small fraction of the week. 
The worth of church properties in Amer- 
ica is estimated at $7,000,000,000, and 
during this year about $60,000,000 more 
is going into land and buildings. It is 
stated that most of these properties stand 
unused from seventy to ninety per cent. 


_ of the time. 


In reply to suggestions of these leaders 
for the: greater use of church facilities 
in community service, ministers say that, 
since there is no money to hire additional 
teachers and leaders, the properties must 
remain unused, The immediate remedy 
suggested for this condition is the use of 
volunteer workers and the training of 
more such workers. Religious education 
boards are told to train very young people 
for future volunteer work. 


Canon Barnes and Evolution 


Much attention, according to press re- 
ports, was devoted to evolution as a pos* 
sible doctrine of the Anglican Church by 
the conference of Modern Churchmen held 
recently at Oxford. Canon Ernest Wil- 
liam Barnes of Westminster, bishop-elect - 
of Birmingham, is credited with declaring 
at the conference that the Church of Eng- 
land as a whole is rapidly accepting the 
doctrine of evolution. The appointment 
of Canon Barnes to the bishopric of Birm- 
ingham, a stronghold of the Anglo-Catho- 
lic movement, has caused much misgiving 
among thé High Church party. Corre- 
spondence from the Living Ohurch News 
Bureau in London thus deplores this se- 
lection of Premier MacDonald: 

“It is perhaps needless to say that the 
appointment of so pronounced a Modern- 
ist as Canon Barnes has greatly disap- 
pointed the Catholic party, not only in 
Birmingham but throughout the country. 
Birmingham has become of late years one 
of the foremost centers of Catholic actiy- 
ity, and it is discouraging,, to say the 
least, that Catholic sentiment has been 
so utterly disregarded.” 7 
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Apropos of Current Controversies 


Says Mrs. Woodley to Paul Neck, the innkeeper, “You’re always 
against hell and on the side of change.” 
“T am,” confessed Paul, “and for a man of my age, it’s a good bit to 


Change keeps the air sweet and also the 


mind. And change be cooling hell same as it be cooling a lot of other 
places... . ’m always very unwilling, Jimmy, to unfold my opinions 
about God Almighty, because I don’t like hurting people’s feelings, and 
there’s no more delicate subject. © And no two people that ever come into 
this bar have got the same idea of what God is. That’s the amazing thing. 
*Tis like socialism and the proper way to shoot high pheasants: no two 
people in”the world are exactly agreed on the right of these difficult 
subjects.”—From Eden Phillpotts’ latest novel of Devonshire, Cheat the 


Boys. 
A Pulitzer Prize Book 


WILLARD REED 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION: A CONSTITU- 
TIONAL INTERPRETATION. By Charles Howard 
MeIlwain. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.25. 

Professor McIlwain has written a thor- 
oughly sound book, as was of course to 
be expected of so respected and admired a 
scholar as he is at Harvard. 

Moreover, it is an excellently planned 
book, clearly stating an important prob- 
lem and coming to a definite conclusion. 
The problem is one always interesting to 
an American citizen: How far were the 
founders of our country fundamentally 
right in their actions at the time of the 
Revolution? To this question the present 
book offers the answer that on broad Con- 
stitutional grounds the leaders in ’76 were 
substantially and intelligently right. It 
was not merely a case where they “builded 
better than they knew.” The Adamses, 
James Wilson, Dickinson, and Jefferson 
led discussion from a basis of understand- 
ing of the nature of the English Constitu- 
tion so sound that it has remained to 
this day as the chief clue to Great Brit- 
ain’s development through the British 
Empire into the Commonwealth of British 
Nations. 

Therefore, the book is wholesome, be- 
cause, at a time when cheap definitions of 
loyalty abound, it will serve in a high way 
to increase our patriotic respect and grati- 
tude for the men whose leadership is 
often given an interpretation chiefly politi- 
cal or economic. 

This is furthermore a book of excellent 
temper. The man in the street cares lit- 
tle about the controversy, perhaps, that 
Professor Mcllwain engages in. The 
average citizen is proud to incline toward 
what has succeeded in his country’s his- 
tory, without too careful scrutiny of the 
moral question involved. When Professor 
Mellwain finds historians ready to con- 
demn as “absurd” the Constitutional 
arguments of Revolutionary leaders, he 
does a service by confuting them with 
this careful examination. He makes it 
possible for us to add to our intelligent 
grounds for devotion to our country, and 


in conducting the argument that enlightens 
us he states fairly and fully the views 


of the other side, represented by Pro- 
fessor Schlesinger of Iowa. He gives 


his own position modestly but firmly in 


the words with which he concludes this 
valuable work: “It is not entirely easy 
to say with absolute assurance that the 
British Empire was or was not One Com- 
monwealth in 1774, but I do yenture to 
believe that John Adams’ view of this 
pivotal question of the American Reyolu- 
tion seems somewhat more consonant with 
all the precedents I have been able to 
find than the opposing theory supported 
by Lord Mansfield in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and now apparently held by a ma- 
jority of American historians.” 

No wonder this book won the Pulitzer 
Prize as the most important contribution 
of the year to American History! 


Was America Faithless? 


Tur GREAT BETRAYAL. By Edward Hale 
Bierstadt. New York: Robert McBride € Co. 
$2.50. 


The “come-back” of the Turk after his 
defeat in the World War, the tragic fate 
of Smyrna, the cruelties inflicted upon the 
Christian minorities in Asia Minor, fol- 
lowed by the forcible deportation of the 
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entire Christian population, and the ruin 
of the Christian missions in Turkey, fur- 
nish the inspiration for the publication of 
this work. The author castigates, with 
unsparing invective, the great powers he 
believes responsible for the tragedy,— 
France, Great Britain, and the United 
States. Greece is presented as the martyr 
nation, all her crimes whitewashed, her 
war-mistakes excused. He is especially 
bitter against America, claiming that the 
United States promised Armenia a sep- 
arate nationality and protection for the 
Christian minorities throughout the Turk- 
ish domains. A lurid picture is drawn of 
the horrors attending the burning and 
sack of Smyrna, but nothing is said of 
the atrocities committed by the Greek 
troops in their thrust into Anatolia before 
Kemal organized the Turks to thrust back 
the invader. The discriminating reader, 
cognizant of the real facts, sympathizes 
with the distressed victims, but gets the 
strong impression that the author’s in- 
dignation is largely colored by his despair 
at the ruin of the missionary enter- 
prises heretofore carried on by American 
churches and the waste of the great sums 
invested in these enterprises. The Turk 
is not without friends in other nations. 
There is another side to the picture than 
that presented by Mr. Bierstadt. Let the 
reader who desires the truth read The 
Great Betrayal, and then let him read 
Major HE. Alexander Powell’s The Struggle 
for Power in Moslem Asia, where the Turk 
is more nearly appraised at his true worth. 
The author of The Great Betrayal is 
clearly a strong Greek partisan and re- 
gards Greece as a victim and martyr of 
the ambitions of the Great Powers. Few 
will agree with this judgment, however 
they may sympathize with the sufferings 
of the slain and departed peoples. 

ee M. BT. 


A Heart-Warming Exhibition 

An HistToRicaL SuRvEY oF JEWISH PHILAN- 
THROPY FROM THE WARLINST TIMES TO THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Ephraim Frisch. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 

The brief and illuminating survey of 
Jewish Philanthropy, a dissertation pre- 


THE DESTRUCTION OF SMYRNA 
A section of the quay, showing the mass of refugees with the ruined city in the 


background. 


From The Great Betrayal 
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pared for Columbia University, should 
be read by all Christian ministers of 
charity for their inspiration and edifica- 
tion. Mr. Frisch has written his book 
in no clannish spirit of Jewish secta- 
rianism, as may be illustrated by his com- 
ment on Uhlhorn’s claim that Christian- 
ity first introduced the element of love 
into charity: ‘The long and distinguished 
record of Christianity in the field of re- 
deeming love ...can stand on its own 
merits and does not need the glory be- 
longing to an older religion—that of being 
the first to imbue benevolence with love.” 
He does indeed make evident that the 
fusion of religion and philanthropy in the 
early Christian churches, exhibited by 
Harnack as explanatory of conversions 
in pagan society, was an inheritance from 
the systematized practice of the Syna- 
gogue, and the forty pages on the Bible 
and the Synagogue, down to 70 A.D., can 
serve as a restimulation of the charity 
latent in every Christian soul. 

Equally important, however, is the 
admirable account of the organized philan- 
thropy of Jewish circles in the centuries 
since political organization was lost. 
Every worker in associated charities and 
every advocate of community chests 
will read these pages with profit to prac- 
tical wisdom and with a reinvigoration 
of all the motives that reveal the duties 
of the heart. History is written in many 
ways. One historian selects the facts of 
military life, the chronicles of war; an- 
other uses only the data of party political 
strife and the contrivances of diplomats, 
the chronicles of the lust for power. If 
we go to history for a revelation of man, 
let us first of all consult this heart-warm- 
ing exhibition of divine love actuating 
human hearts. Fr A.C, 


A Footnote to Previous Volumes 


MEMORIES AND FRINNDS. By Arthur 0. Ben- 
son. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

To the American reader, the primary 
fault of the latest volume of Arthur Chris- 
topher Benson’s lies in the fact that, with 
two exceptions, it concerns itself with 
personages practically unknown on this 
side of the Atlantic. His reminiscences 
deal with a group of old friends, chiefly 
Cambridge dons and Eton masters, among 
which are included a few women, notably 
Lady Ponsonby and Mrs. Warre-Cornish. 
Mr. Benson writes delightfully. He 
touches nothing he does not adorn. His 
biographies of his mother, father, and 
brother were models of biographical state- 
ment. With clear insight, he combines the 
gift of pungent comment and poetic prose. 
In his friendships he has been singularly 
favored. The son of an Archbishop of 
Canterbury, his schooling and subsequent 
career brought him into contact with a 
multitude of interesting and famous 
people. Memories and Friends is a sort of 
footnote to his previous volumes. After 
a fashion, it is the writer’s own auto- 
biography as reflected in a succession of 
personalities who touched his life, more 
or less forcibly, from his early boyhood 
to late middle age. Beginning with an 
uncle, he calls up a long line of people, 
varied in their occupations and attain- 
ments, Some of them attractive, but the 
majority of them inconspicuous. There 
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TWO OF ARTHUR C. BENSON’S FRIENDS 


John Ruskin and Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 


is a glimpse of Ruskin, as vivid as it is 
fleeting ; an even more transitory sight of 
Mrs. Oliphant; a youthful revelation of 
Cecil Spring-Rice, long afterward British 
ambassador at Washington, as a boy at 
Kton: For most readers, however, the two 
main points of interest will be the au- 
thor’s recollections of Henry James and 
Rupert Brooke. Both of these, though 
slight, are brilliant and incisive character- 
studies. Written in noble Hnglish, in a 
spirit eminently just, they are valuable for 
the new light they cast upon their sub- 
jects. Apart from these chapters, the 
book is chiefly notable for the absence 
from its pages of all bitterness and malice, 
its prevailing tone of kindly sympathy 
and highmindedness being expressed 
through phraseology as pointed as it is 
delicate. A.B. H. 


Out-of-Door Enthusiasts 


Gammus AND RgcRmATIONAL Murnops. By 
Charles F. Smith. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $2.00. 

An excellent addition to the literature 
on outing. Games and Recreational Meth- 
ods is sure to be welcomed by those “clubs, 
camps, and Scouts” for whom the author 
designed it. The book contains a fund of 
information about outdoor activities. 
Guardians of Camp Fires and Scoutmas- 
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ters, aS well as those in their charge, will 
find in the volume useful material. Among 
the subjects discussed—and intelligently 
discussed—are Camp Fire dramaties, life- 
Saving, swimming, trees, camp cooking, 
games of all kinds, and scoutcraft. By 
no means the least useful feature is a 
chapter of original cooking receipts con- 
tributed by well-known out-of-door enthu- 
siasts. E. H, G. 


A Rationalistic Theism 
RELIGIOUS CERTITUDH IN AN AGH OF SCIUNCH. 


By Charles Allen Dinsmore. Chapel Hill, N.O.: 
The University of North Carolina Press. $1.50. 
The reconciliation of science and reli- 
gion is a theme by no means new. Vol- 
umeg have been written uponit. Dr, Dins- 
more, who is professor of the Spiritual 
Interpretation of Literature in Yale Divin- 
ity School, nevertheless manages to treat 
it in a manner both fresh and scholarly. 
Within the compass of a bare hundred 
pages he compresses an argument for a 
rationalistic theism which is not only con- 
structive but convincing. An evolutionist, 
he points out how the fundamental princi- 
ples of Christianity are in no way in- 
validated by modern scientific discoveries. 
Just the book to put into the hands of a 
college student in whose mind the eternal 
conflict between doubt and faith is going 
forward. A. R. A. 
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The Every-day Children 
CHARLOTTE EH. WILDER 


There was Billy Bump and Bobby Bump 
and Betty Bump, but people called them 
the little Bumps, it was so much quicker 
to say. 

“Teddy, just run over and ask the little 
Bumps if they can come to your party on 
Saturday,” said Ted’s mother. “Tell them 
to come dressed like foreign children, and 
to be sure to get-here at three o’clock, in 
time for the grand -parade.” 

Ted nodded his head. His mouth was 
almost too full of gingerbread to speak. 
In one minute he was clattering down the 
back stairs, and in two minutes he was 
slamming the gate behind him, and in 
three minutes he was standing under the 
apple tree in the Bumps’ yard, making a 
noise like a hoot-owl. That was the sig- 
nal of the clan, and it meant: “Hurry up. 
I have something important to tell you!” 

Billy came bursting out of the barn, 
Bobby made a noise like a bullfrog from 
the attic window (that was the answer 
signal), and Betty came prancing down 
the front steps like a little lady. 

“There is going to be a party at my 
house next Saturday,” said Ted, thinking 
hard. “And we’re going to have ice-cream 
and cake, and—and, oh, yes, be sure to 
get there at three o'clock for the grand 
parade.” — 


“Whoopta!” said Billy, swinging on 


'the branch of an old tree that hung down 


near the ground. 

“Great stuff!” said Bobby, turning a 
handspring. 

“Saturday afternoon at three o'clock,” 
said Betty, carefully. “I'll tell Mother; 
she can keep it straight in her head.” 

Saturday came, and after a long, long 
time, quarter to three. Mrs. Bump stood 
her children up in a row. Betty was all 
dressed in white, with a big blue sash, 
and a big blue hair-ribbon that sat on her 
yellow curls like a big butterfly. The 
boys were each nicely buttoned into blue 


_ suits, and their hair was smoothed like 


silk, and their faces still showed pink 
with the scrubbing they had had. 

“Now get along with you,” said their 
mother, laughing, and kissing each one, 
“and if there are any prizes, be sure you 
bring them home with you.” 

Everybody laughed at that, and then they 
went quietly out of the front door and 
along the walk to their neighbor’s house. 
Somebody opened the door very quickly 
and pushed them gently into the big par- 
lor. “Here, quick,” said a boy, “there’s 
your place; get into line.” 

They all skipped into place just as 
the long line of children swung into the 
procession, and the piano kept up a merry 
tune that made their toes tickle to dance. 
Betty looked ahead and saw that they 
were going to pass way round the room 
and in front of a company of older people 
who sat on a little raised platform. Then 
her eyes grew big and round and horri- 
fied; she looked at Bobby, and his eyes 
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were horrified, too. “Fancy dress!” she 
heard him whisper to Billy. 

Sure enough. Everybody else was 
dressed up. There were Indian little girls, 
and maids from Japan. There were 
African Zulus, and boys from Hawaii. 
Betty thought they must all be looking 
at her, in her simple white dress with a 
blue sash. ; 

Slowly the line moved on, and in one 
minute, it seemed to the little girl, she 
was walking slowly in front of the judge’s 
row. She heard what the girl in front of 
her said, when the judge asked where she 
was from: “I am the maid who comes 
from Port Said.” Oh, she would get the 
prize. surely, thought Betty. Then she 
heard’ a voice speaking to her: “And 
where“are you from?” 

“Tf you please, I am a child from 
Every-day Land.” ‘The little girl in front 
of her turned around and giggled, but the 
judge leaned forward and smiled pleas- 
antly. “Then you're the little girl I’ve 
been looking for,” he said. “We have two 
prizes here, one for the strangest costume 
and one for the most original, and I think 
you get the last one. We have children 
from every land in the world, but you are 
the only one I see from Every-day Land.” 
And leaning over he put a big beautiful 
doll, from Evyery-day Land, too, dressed 
in a blue dress with a white sash, in 
Betty Bump’s hand. © 

But Betty was still worried about 
something. © “My brothers, if you please, 
sir, are from Every-day Land, too,’’ she 
said, feeling rather timid and happy at 
the same time. 

The judge looked at them, and smiled 
again. ‘“That’s all right,’ he said, “The 
law of Every-day Land is: ‘Ladies first.’ ” 
And the boys laughed when he said that, 
and all the other children, and Betty was 
the little queen of the party for the rest 
of the afternoon. : 

[All rights reserved] 


For Summer Use Only 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


“Let’s visit every single playhouse!’ 
eried Beth, changing her traveling skirt 
and middy for the comfy old play-suit. 
“Hurry, Molly and Ted! Isn’t it fun to 
be home again?” 

“Lots. It’s nice to go visiting, but 
home’s the place to stay,’ concluded 
Molly, wisely, as she fastened her sandal 
strap, with one eye on the others’ progress. 
Ted squirmed into faded overalls, and at 
last all three were ready to renew ac- 
quaintance with all the dear playnooks. 

“Hyerything’s ezzactly as we left it,” 
reported Ted, who was first up the ladder 
to the hayloft. “Swing and trapeze and 
rainy-day things.” 

“Let’s stay awhile,’ begged Molly, who 
loved the rainy-day playhouse best. There 
was a treasure-box in which Mother had 
packed games and magazines and scissors 
and paste, besides a tin tea-set and dress- 
ing-up clothes. These were never used 
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Sunrise in Autumn 
MARY WHITCOMB HESS 


Gay banners of silk hang the green leaves 
of corn, 

Their tassels erect in the cool, quiet air, 

With each row on tiptoe to welcome the 
morn, 


The garden shows roses, dew-wet, debo- 
nair ; 

They hold themselves primly inside the 
low gate, 

In delicate tints they so charmingly wear 


Of cream, pink and yellow, to patiently 
wait 

The sun that they love with their hearts’ 
fragrant might: 

Lo! Rising thus heralded comes he in 
state! 


Nasturtiums, petunias and marigolds 
bright, 

With cannas and cosmos and blue helio- 
trope, 

Return to the Giver rare forms of His 


light. 


except on rainy days, so of course the 
children never complained of wet weather. 
Indeed, Molly had actually been heard to 
wish the old sun would stop shining, she 
got so homesick for the playhouse in the 
cozy loft! 

“You can stay here if you want to. 
I’m going to Brookside,’ declared Beth, 
firmly. 

“We'll go, too,’ decided Molly and Ted, 
fearful that they might miss something. 
The brook playhouse was Ted’s favorite. 
Not that he helped much with the build- 
ing of stove and cupboard, or the gathering 
of pretty pebbles and moss the girls called 
furniture. No, Ted was likely to be splash- 
ing up and down, or fishing with a bent 
pin, most of the time. He never had 
landed a trout, but hope was strong every 
time he dangled a line. Those tadpoles 
were bound to grow up sometime. 

“You girls set the table for a tea-party,” 
he ordered as he dabbled a toe in the 
clear water, “and p’raps I’ll catch you 
some fish to cook.” 

“H’m! We've heard that before!” 
sniffed Beth. “I guess we’d have starved 
if we'd waited for you to feed us, Ted 
Harris!” 

“Besides, a cow’s been trespassing around 
here and spoiled our stove and pretty play- 
house,” wailed Molly. “It’s all to do over 
again.” 

“Never mind. We'll do it first thing 
to-morrow if it’s warm and outdoorsy,” 
consoled Beth. “Right now I want to see 
how our tree-dwelling is. Want to come?” 

They did, so they raced for the great 
cottonwood, and quick little Molly won. 
“You go up first, then Ted,’ called Beth, 
generously. “The sun and rain faded the 
old curtains some, but they didn’t blow 
down. And nobody bothered our nice 
ladder.” 

This tree-dwelling was to Beth the 
choicest, the most thrilling of all their 
playhouses. Their father had made a safe 
ladder, and the children had helped ham- 
mer the boards in place for a floor. When 
finished, there was a platform all around 
the big tree, with old red curtains for 
walls. Best of all, there was the deep 
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secrety hole in the trunk, just high enough 
for Beth to reach into tippy-toe. 

“We'll call it our treasure-tree,” Beth 
had said, “and if we ever need to hide 
anything safely from an approaching army 
or enemies,—something precious like silver 
or jewels,—we'll put it in this hidey-hole.” 
There never had been occasion to secrete 
any treasure, but Beth expected an emer- 
gency any time. 

There were a little wooden stool, a 
tiny table, and some books, all just as the 
children had left them. . 

“T must feel in the hole,” said Beth, 
reaching a hand inside, “just to make 
sure— Ouch! What’s in there?’ She 
jumped back, looking so startled that 
Molly screamed and Ted tumbled down 
the ladder, expecting a rattlesnake to 
pop out of the hole. 

Somehow it didn’t seem necessary to 
explore farther, and three children burst 
into the house, all talking at once. 

“It was soft and it jumped”— began 
Beth. 

“Of course,” laughed their mother, who 
was busy unpacking trunks. “You scared 
it, too. Don’t you remember your bushy- 
tail friend who occupied the hidey-hole 
last winter? He’s come to claim his bed- 
room and storehouse, that’s all. He let 
you have it for the summer, a sort of 
vacation lease. But now it belongs to 
him.” 

The children looked blank, then Beth 
laughed merrily. “Oh, of course! He's 
welcome. We won’t disturb him again. 
Let’s go up attic now and visit our snowy- 
day playhouse,” she suggested, and away 
they skipped. 

[All rights reserved] 


Why Molly Cottontail’s 
Ears Are Small 


J. ARTHUR DUNN 


Grandad Rabbit a long time ago lived 
in the great plain land, where for miles 
around could be seen not a tree nor a 
hill. There wasn’t a thing to protect him 
from his enemies except his long legs, 
which he used to make himself scarce when 
anybody came near who might harm him. 
But, since there was nothing for him to 
hide behind, it was necessary for him to 
hear well, so he could know about danger 
before it came close to him. For this rea- 
son his ears gradually grew so large that 
they seemed larger than his head itself. 

But when Dad Rabbit, his son, grew up, 
he became tired of the plains and had a 
great desire to go to a country where there 
were hills bordering upon swamps. So he 
bade Grandad Rabbit good-by one day in 
the middle of the summer and, with 
Mother Rabbit and Sue, his daughter, 
went to the central part of the country, 
where at the bases of many hills which 
bordered a large swamp, he set up his 
home. 

Here the family enjoyed life for many 
days. Then, one day, Sue Rabbit hap- 
pened to see herself in the water of the 
Swamp, as she was skipping along its 
edge. From that day, Sue Rabbit was 
more or less dissatisfied. “Dad,” she said, 
when she returned home, “why didn’t you 
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tell me that I had ears like yours and 
Mother’s?” 

“Why, child, what’s the matter with our 
ears? I thought, of course, that you knew 
you looked like us,” replied Dad Rabbit, 
somewhat amazed. 

“They look all right on you and mother. 
But on me, they look so big and—un- 
wieldy,” Sue explained. “I really don’t 
see why they must be so big.” 

“Why, my dear, they help us to hear 
our enemies at a long distance. Out on 
the plains we needed them.” Dad nodded 
wisely. 

“But we’re not on the plains, Daddy. 
We're living near the swamp, now,” said 
Sue. 

“Yes, I know; but we need good- sized 
ears when we go out into the swamp, 
too, for there are no hills and mounds 
there to protect us. Of course, when we're 
away from there, we don’t need here io) 
much,” Dad Rabbit said. 

Still Sue wasn’t altogether satisfied. 
Dad Rabbit knew it, too. Therefore, he 
wasn’t much surprised soon to know from 
Mother Rabbit that Sue was engaged to 
Swamp Rabbit; and that Swamp had 
won his suit partly because his ears were 
smaller than Dad Rabbit’s, but principally 
because he had promised to take Sue away 


A Little Song of Life 


Glad that I live am I, 
That the sky is blue, 
Glad for the country lanes 

And the fall of dew. 


After the sun the rain, 
After the rain the sun; 

This is the way of life 
Till the work be done. 


All that we need to do, 
Be we low or high, 
Is to see that we grow 
Nearer the sky. 
—Lizette Woodworth Reese. 


Sentence Sermon 
Soul, in thee 
The bud is budding now for immortality. 
i —Robert Nicoll. 


from the swamp neighborhood to a home 
in the upland woods and hills. 

Naturally it was a sad parting for Dad 
and Mother when Swamp and Sue one 
day left for the up-country; but it helped 
the old Rabbits to think that some day 
they might visit their children in their 
new home. 

After they had left, the old ones for 
many days had a good time in their 
Swamp country at the bases of the hills. 
But one day they longed for a sight of 
their daughter. So they started out 
across the hills to find the new home of 
Sue and Swamp Rabbit. 

They had gone many miles, when they 
met in a wood thick with trees and under- 
brush a Rabbit with very small ears, 
“What's your name, dear?” Mother Rabbit 
asked kindly. 

“Molly Cottontail,” replied the Rabbit. 

“And where do you live?’ questioned 
Dad Rabbit. 

“With my father and mother, on the 
hill yonder. But won’t you come over? 
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You look so much like my mother and 
daddy that I’m sure they'll be glad to 
see you,’ Molly Cottontail said, politely. 

The old Rabbits were glad of an invita- 
tion to visit Molly’s parents; so they all 
hopped along until they came to the bur- 
row on the hill. There, to their joy, Dad 
and Mother Rabbit found Swamp Rabbit 
and Sue, their daughter! 

They were glad to see the little family 
so contented. Sue Rabbit was especially 
happy, for her daughter, Molly Cottontail, 
did have ears much smaller than her own; 
and she had wanted small ears in the 
family ever since she had seen her own 
that day in the swamp. “Anyway,” said 
Sue, when they were all discussing ears 
one day, “she doesn’t need large ears, be- 
eause she lives in the brush of the hills 
and hollows, where she doesn’t need to 
hear so well.” 

[All rights reserved] 


Old-Fashioned Contests 


In these days of marching progress, it 
is a respite to hear that Chicago school- 
boys recently held contests in whittling 
and in the making of willow whistles! 
Airplanes, rowboats, houses, and all man- 
ner of toys proved that the old Yankee 
art is not obsolete. Each article was in- 
geniously and skillfully whittled out of 
a single piece of wood. In the matter of 
the willow whistles, of course, the award 
was determined by the degree of shrill- 
ness. 


Tea Experts 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
oversees many different activities. In the 
chemistry branch of the Department, one 
group of men concerns itself solely with 
inspecting, tasting, and smelling tea. The 
government testers carefully compare 
samples from all new tea shipments with 
the official standards. Their trained 
senses of smell and taste quickly detect 
adulterations. Before the bonded ware- 
houses can distribute their tea shipments 
to markets, they must have the judgment 
of the expert tea-tasters. Among the first 
pure-food regulations passed by the Goy- 
ernment were laws to enforce the exami- 
nation of tea, of which, at the present 
time, we import nearly 90,000,000 pounds 
annually. te ee oe 


Condemned English Churches may 
be Re-erected in United States 


Edward Page Gaston, journalist and 
lecturer, is trying to interest the church 
organizations. of the United States in 
the plan of saving the architectural 
beauties of several old churches recently 
condemned in London, by dismantling 
them, sending them to various large cities, 
in different parts of the world, and there 
re-erecting them. Sir Christopher Wren 
designed several of the churches which 
London has decided must come down. 


Good-by, Vacation! 
DAISY D, STEPHENSON 


Good-by, Vacation! Come again! 
I’d love to have you stay, but then 
Hello to other kinds of fun. 
Vacation’s gone—and school’s begun. 


i 
} 
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Preachers Who Will Serve 
King’s Chapel Mission 
- The old Paul Revere bell in the tower of 


_ King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., will announce 


a new series of week-day services beginning 
on Wednesday, October 1, at 12.15 p.m. Rev. 
William L. Sullivan, D.D., formerly min- 
ister of all Souls Church, New York City, 
and for two years the mission preacher 
for the Unitarian Laymen’s League, will 
be the preacher for the opening service 
on October 1 and for the two following 
days, Thursday and Friday, October 2 
and 3. 

The previous plan of the mid-day serv- 
ices, continuing from 12.15 to 1, will be 
Inaintained, so that those who can be 
present for only a part of this period 
Inay meet their own convenience. From 
12.15 until 12.30 o’clock there will be 
musie (organ and organ with violin or 
violoncello) and a brief devotional serv- 
ice. At 12.30 o’clock there will be an ad- 
dress, which will end by 12.50, after which 
will follow a hymn, benediction, and a num- 
ber by the organ with violin or violoncello. 
The Vesper services on Wednesdays will 
not be resumed until November, and will 
be announced at a later time. 

The list of preachers who are to fill the 
pulpit during the forthcoming season in- 
cludes: Bishop William fF. Anderson, 
newly appointed to the New England dis- 
trict of the Methodist Episcopal Church; 
Rey. Arthur H. Bradford, Providence; 
Dean Charles R. Brown, D.D., Yale Uni- 
versity ; Rev. Willis H. Butler, Hartford ; 
Rey. Frank C. Doan, Rochester, N.Y.; Rev. 
Stanley Ross Fisher, Wellesley; Rev. 
James Gordon Gilkey, Springfield; Rev. 
Frank O. Hall, D.D., Tufts College; Rev. 
Dilworth Lupton, Cleveland; Rev. Alex- 
ander MacColl, D.D., Philadelphia; Rev. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy, Milton; Rev. Richard 


Roberts, D.D., Montreal; Rev. John 
R. P. Sclater, Toronto; Rey. Minot 
Simons, D.D., New York City; Prof. 


Theodore G. Soares, University of Chi- 
eago; Principal R. Bruce Taylor, LL.D., 
Queen’s University ; Dr. Henry van Dyke, 
Princeton ; Rey. Ambrose W. Vernon, Dart- 
mouth College; Rev.. Horace Westwood, 
D.D., Toledo; and Rey. Cornelius Woelf- 
kin, D.D., New York City. For the week 
in which Armistice Day falls, addresses 
will be heard from Roland W. Boyden, 
Miss Sarah Wambaugh, and Robert A. 
Woods. 


Improvements at Walpole, Mass. 


During the past year the church has re- 
vived the spirit of hopefulness and good 
cheer by doing necessary and successful 
work. The church building, which was 
‘In need of repair, has been wholly re- 
stored, except some minor internal de- 
tails which can be attended to in the 
near future. It now presents a beautiful 
and wholesome appearance. The large 
lawn about the church is being rejuve- 
nated. No debt has been incurred. In this 
work the Alliance, Mrs. Frank Gould, 
president, was especially helpful in every 
possible way. The reports of Mrs. Amos 
Hamilton, treasurer, and Mrs. Mary Swan, 
secretary, have been always encouraging. 
Religious fervor of the meetings has been 
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excellent. A Sunday-school has been or- 
ganized under the guidance of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frost and Miss Olive Burk. In 
October the town of Walpole celebrates 
its two-hundredth anniversary. The two 
Congregational churches constitute an 
important element in the town history. 
In the celebration they will conduct a 
union service as part of the program. 


Two Years in Vancouver 


On Sunday, September 7, Rey. Alex- 
ander Thomson began the third year of his 
ministry at First Unitarian Church, Van- 
eouver, B.C., and much interest was shown 
in the services, the evening attendance 
being unusually large. Inthe morning Mr. 
Thomson took as his subject “Forward,” 
and said that a live chureh would refuse 
to remain in bondage to outworn creeds, 
or to serve the taskmasters of an obsolete 
and God-dishonoring theology. 

A progressive church must possess cour- 
age to accept new truth and to forsake, 
if necessary, its old cherished traditions, 
Mr. Thomson asserted. A courageous 
church could only exist by virtue of men 
and women who had courage to stand 
firm to what they believe to be true, 
to take the side of the weak against the 
strong and selfish interests, and to exhibit 
the quiet but telling example of a coura- 
geous and consistent life. It was a real, 
elear faith in a Father, God, which in- 
spired them with courage and patience 
to fight the good fight. 

In concluding Mr. Thomson said, ‘“Dur- 
ing the last two years we have worked 
together very happily and harmoniously 
and made considerable progress. We haye 
sown the seed and reaped some results, 
though not the full harvest. It may be 
that we shall never reap- it, but if we 
don’t, others will. We begin this third 
year of my ministry with bright hopes 
of a greater and wider usefulness. Let 
us resolve to go forward into the unknown 
and untried future full of the courage and 
the patience and the faith of which we 
have been speaking, so that our pioneer 
ehurch, holding aloft the banner of love 
and liberty, truth and progress, may ad- 
vance to an ever-widening sphere of in- 
fluence for the good of the community.” 

Special vocal and instrumental music 
was rendered at both services and in the 
evening the church orchestra was aug- 
mented by members of the Scottish Or- 
The soloists were Mrs. Arthur 
Hodgson and Gordon Nelson. 
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LAWRENCE, Kan.—On account of the 
State University opening unusually early 
this year the Unitarian Church held its 
first service Sunday, September 7. ‘There 
was an attendance of fifty. The friends of 
the Society are rejoicing greatly over 
the final completion of the alterations 
in the building, which give now every 
facility for social work. Also during the 
summer, a new roof was placed upon the 
building. A spirit of optimism prevails. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D.C. THE KERN INN.—Accom- 
modations of a first-class hotel at about one- 
half the cost. Very quiet, but downtown, near 
the White House. Garage on premises. Tele- 
phone, Franklin 1142. Address: Mrs. EpitH 
KINGMAN KERN, 1912 Gee St., Northwest. 


SESE 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED.—Man or Man and Wife for Gen- 
— Work. Mrs. J. B. Myers, Haines Falls, 


JAPANESE GOODS Consigned.—Japanese Art & 
Novelty Company, 100 Payson Ave., New 
York City. 


PLAY the game “A Study of Shakespeare.” 
Instructive, entertaining. Test your knowl- 
edge. Price, 50 cents. THr SHAKESPEARD 
CLus, Camden, Me. 


and there is a big profit for your Church So- 
ciety. Send for sample knife and details. 
STAINLESS Propucts Sates Co., 782 6th St., 
Watervliet, N.Y. 


PEONIES, TULIPS, NARCISSI. You can build 
a business growing these for sale, flowers, 
plants, bulbs. They work while you sleep. 
Send for price lists. Special offers: Peonies, 
8, all different, $2.00, 4 for $1.20; Tulips, all 
colors mixed, 100 for $2.40, 40 for $1.00. Post- 
paid. Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carterville, Mo. 


WANTED—In a small Unitarian family, a 
young woman of intelligence and adaptability 
to assist with housework. Pleasant surround- 
ings and latest electrical appliances offered. 
Experience not necessary but helpfulness and 
love of children essential. Apply, giving par- 
ticulars, to Mrs. H. D. H. WILLIAMS, 278 Bliot 
St., Milton, Mass. 


ELASTIC 


“BREWCO” 


ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS 


always accomplish the purpose for which they are made. 
They properly support the abdomen and relieve backache 
caused by strain on muscles. They are tailored to fit 
perfectly and provide the greatest degree of comfort. We 
make all styles of Supporting Belts, Elastic Stockings, etc. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet 


BREWER & COMPANY, Inc. 
Surgical Appliance Dept. 


WORCESTER - 


MASS. 
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Wherever I have 
a tent 

there GOD 
have an 


altar 
JOHN HARVARD 


shall 


Sister of Presidential Nominee 


Mrs. Hilary G. Richardson, wife of Rev. 
Hilary G. Richardson, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Yonkers, N.Y., 
is a sister of John W. Davis, Democratic 
candidate for president of the United 
States. Mrs. Richardson, while on her 
yearly home-coming visit to the old home- 
stead in Clarksburg, W. Va., this summer, 
witnessed the formal notification cere- 
monies. 


League Chapter in Study of War 

In accordance with its policy of pur- 
suing a coherent educational program 
throughout the year, the Hosmer Chapter 
of the Laymen’s League, Berkeley, Calif., 
will devote this year’s study to the topic, 
“Meeting the Menace of War.” “Should 
War be Outlawed?’ was discussed at the 
first meeting, September 12, when the 
speakers were Prof. George M. Stratton 
and Col. Edwin Landon. 

Reporting on the success of its last 
year’s study program on “Evolution and 
Religion,’ this chapter says: “We have 
demonstrated clearly that men like pro- 
found subjects to tackle. Our attendance 
has averaged higher than any previous 
year, and the general participation in dis- 
cussion has been yery marked.” 


For Pastoral Contacts 


As an aid in making pastoral contacts 
with strangers who desire to know more 
of Unitarianism or of the local church, 
and in notifying the minister of cases of 
Sickness and changes of address, some 
sort of checking system on the church 
calendar is found useful in many parishes. 
The Salt Lake City, Utah, and a few 
other calendars carry a blank which is 
convenient and practical. Above a space 
for name, address, and telephone number 
are several squares where the writer may 
check one or more of the following items, 
as the circumstances require: ‘Mail in- 
formation about Unitarianism,” ‘Moved 
to address below,” “Special, call desired 
soon,’ “Strangers desire to meet minis- 
ter,” “Sickness,” “Desire to unite with 
the church.” 


“There is one question which it is well 
for us all at times to ask. What would 
happen to the things that depend on us 
all, if everybody lived as we are living? 
If everybody were living my life, what 
would happen to the state, the town, the 
church? Would these things be dying, 
or moving on from strength to strength? 
If everybody did as I do, would the chureh 
be a pale memory or a living thing ?”’— 
Rev, George Hale Reed. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D ay R E C T O R Y 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 2d. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the Couniry 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. 
Liberal policy under Unitarian auspices. 
Separate dormitory and campus for boys 
and girls. The traditional R’s of Educa- 
tion and also the three H’s—the Hand, the 
Head and the Heart. 


For particulars or catalog address 
STANLEY Ketury, Headmaster 
Anvover, N.H. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


EDUCATIONAL CLASSES 


FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IF DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS. 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Harry 
O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. 
Paul S. Phalen. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL | 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM 58. MORGAN, Pux.D. 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Evta Lyman Casor, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 


Church School Organization. Opens Monday, 
October 6 For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 


Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 
ciples of liberal religion 


Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 
persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 77,000. 


Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—692,000 copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with “‘live’’ news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Life in a North Carolina School 


(Continued from page 924) 


for it is the great principle of Unitarians 
that religion is not a profession of faith, 
but a way of life. By our works we would 
show them our faith. Both in the com- 
munity and among our boarding-pupils I 
hope and believe that we are laying some 
foundations for a better way of life. 


I sometimes think that Federal aid 
should be given to these backward com- 
munities. They are American citizens 
and, as such, should be able to fit them- 
selves for their obligations. But they 
are very poor, and until Federal aid or 
more State aid is forthcoming, or until 
the wave of industrial progress strikes 
this region, there is both need and op- 
portunity for schools like ours. ~ 
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Rev. John H. Wilson Installed 


Rey. John Henry Wilson was installed 
minister of the old First Parish in Dux- 
bury, September 7. After Mrs. Rose Blair 
Delano had sung, “He Shall Feed His 
Flock,” the invocation was given by Rev. 
Lewis J. Thomas, minister of the Duxbury 
Congregational Church. The Scripture 
and sermon followed, both being given by 
Rey. Abbot Peterson, minister of the 
First Parish, Brookline, Mass., and a sum- 
mer resident at Duxbury. Mr. Peterson 
chose as his text, “Follow me,” taken 
from. Matthew iv. 19. His subject was 
“Wssential Christianity.” He pointed out 
that an old parish such as Duxbury stood 
for something more than a denominational 
church—it-is a community church. 

Hssential .Christianity is regarded by 
some as a religion about Christ; by others 
as a simple faith of God and man. But, 
after all, truly essential Christianity is 
a religion rid of all entangling alliances 
of creeds and dogmas—it is a getting 
back to the superb command of Jesus— 
“Follow me.” ‘To-day many appeal, many 
sentimentalize on these words. Verbal 
Christianity is not enough. No “fair 
weather” disciples are wanted. Christ’s 
command called for a long, hard road of 
sacrifice—of a religion of giving, not of 
getting. It demanded an enduring loyalty. 
Religion cannot progress by any seductive 
methods. Emasculated religion never 
really reaches youth to-day. But the 
truest inflection put upon “Follow me” 
is one of an embracing command whereby 
humanity is helped, justice is effected, a 
kingdom of God is to be won, and abund- 
ant life is to be lived. And so, as Peter 
and Andrew left the entanglements of 
their nets to follow Christ, the preacher 


‘urged the congregation in its new rela- 


tionship to its new minister to carry on 
under the true interpretation of “Follow 
me” and thereby to preach and practice 
essential Christianity. 

The Act of Installation was then pre- 
sented under the leadership of Artemus 
O. Hobart, president of the parish. In 
this “Act”? the congregation and the min- 
ister-elect heartily joined. 

The installation prayer was given by 
Rev. Harold L. Pickett; the charge to 
the minister by Rev. Walter Reid Hunt, 
a former minister of the Duxbury Church; 
the charge to the congregation by Carl 
B. Wetherell; and the welcome from the 
parish by Herbert E. Walker. 


Parish Briefs 


Sanrorp, Mr.—The Dirigo Club, founded 
by Rev. George F. Pratt in December, 
1914, during his ministry in Sanford, is 
planning its decennial celebration for 
Christmas week of this year. A picture of 
Mr. Pratt is soon to be hung in the rooms 
of the Club. 


HincHam, Mass.—A delegation from the 
Boston Guild of Hnglish Bell Ringers 
demonstrated the possibilities of the chime 
of eleven bells in the memorial tower on 
the grounds of the old First Parish Church, 
when they recently pealed its . many 
changes on their first visit to Hingham 
since the War. 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


to investigate the possibilities of The Beacon Course in 
Religious Education for the invigoration of your Church 
School. This Course is the result of much time, effort, 
and investment, and is considered by many to be superior 
to any other issued for the religious education of young 


people. KINDERGARTEN 
Ages 4 and 5 


THE LITTLE CHILD IN SUNDAY SCHOOL. Manual for Teachers and Four-page 
Leaflets for Pupils. By Clara T. Guild and Lillian B. Poor. 


PRIMARY » 
Age 6 Grade 1 
FIRST BOOK OF RELIGION. Manual for Teachers. Handwork sheets for pupil 
contain Lesson title, Bible reference, suggestions to teacher and directions for hand- 
work. By Mrs. Charles A. Lane. 
Age 7 Grade II 
LIVING TOGETHER. Manual for Teachers and Envelope of Handwork for Pupils. 
By Frances Dadmun. 
Age 8 Grade III 


CHILDREN OF THE FATHER. Manual for Teachers and Notebook for Pupils. 
By Frances Dadmun. 
JUNIOR 
Age 9 Grade IV 
GOD’S WONDER WORLD. Manual for Teachers and Leaflets for Pupils. By 
Cora Stanwood Cobb. 
Age 10 Grade V 


THE BIBLE AND THE BIBLE COUNTRY. Manual for Teachers, Textbook and 
Notebook for Pupils. By Jabez T. Sunderland. 


Age 11 Grade VI 


HEROIC LIVES. Manual for Teachers, Textbook and Notebook for Pupils. By 
Albert R. Vail and Emily McClellan Vail. 


INTERMEDIATE 
Age 12 Grade VII 


IFROM DESERT TO TEMPLE. Manual for Teachers and Textbook for Pupils. By 
Eleanor Wood Whitman. 
Age 13 Grade VIII 


THE STORY OF JESUS. Manual for Teachers and Notebooks for Pupils. By 


Florence Buck. 
THE GOSPEL OF JESUS. Textbook for Pupils. By Clayton R. Bowen. 


Age 14 Grade IX 


PETER AND PAUL AND THEIR FRIENDS. Lessons on the 
Manual for Teachers and Question Sheets for Pupils. 


SENIOR 
Age 15 Grade X 


OUR PART IN THE WORLD. Manual for Teachers and Textbook for Pupils. By 
Ella Lyman Cabot. 


Apostolic Age. 
By Helen Nicolay. 


Age 16 Grade XI 
TALKS ae YOUNG PEOPLE ON ETHICS. By Clarence Hall Wilson and Edwin 
Fairley. 
Age 17 Grade XII 


OUR RELIGIOUS HERITAGE. Manual for Teachers and Textbook for Pupils. By 


Earl Morse Wilbur. 4 
ADVANCED 


THE UNWROUGHT IRON: An Introduction to Religion. By Frederick May Eliot. 
FROM THE GOSPEL TO THE CREEDS. By William L. Sullivan. 

THE STORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. 

THE SYMPATHY OF RELIGIONS. ByGeorge R. Dodson. 


A GOOD SCHOOL IS AN INVESTMENT 


Send for the free descriptive catalog and price 
list of the books in THE BEACON COURSE 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 BEACON STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 


First Hunter: “Killed anything?” quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 
Second Hunter: “Not a thing! Wish I’d]] you draw your will. 
gone motoring now.” —Bystander. UNITARIAN SERVICE 


PENSION SOCIETY 


A scientist announces his belief that 
Mars is inhabited by a race of superants. 
Then who holds the picnics?—Detroit 
News. 


Office Boy: “Mr. Wormington said to 
tell you that he is not in.” “Indeed? 
Well, you may tell Mr. Wormington that 
I did not ecall!”—Judge. 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General Stenography. 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


“SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION AND PEACE.’’ 
Sermon for Vesper Services; or an Address Rs 
any time. Expenses, only. (Rev.) <A. 
LITTLEFIELD, Middleboro, Mass. 


THE COMMUNITY PULPIT 


Annual Series of Twenty Sermons by 
Joun Haynus Hotmes 
JoHN HERMAN RANDALL 
M eee of the Community Church of N.Y. 
Subscription $2.00 per year 
($1.00 for the sermons by either Mr. Holmes or 
Mr. Randall) 


Address Secretary, 12 PARK AVENUE, N.Y. CITY 


Little Girl (used to long sermons) : 
“What a very short sermon the new cur- 
ate gave, mummy! I suppose he doesn’t 
know much about it?’—Punch. 


prayer of the ethnologist’s 
little boy: “God bless mamma and papa, 
and please maintain the Nordic su- 
premacy !”—Saturday Hvening Post. 

She: “How patient these lighthouse 
keepers must be!” He: “Why?” “The wind 
was so strong last night I noticed they 
had to keep relighting it every few min- 
utes.’’—London Mail. 


BHvening 


SERVICE 
WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


A distinguished old English clergyman 
had received tickets for the opera from 
a kindly parishioner. Finding that he 
was unable to go, he called up some good 
friends and said: “An unfortunate dinner 
engagement keeps me from attending the 
opera tonight; could you use the tickets?’ 
“We should be so glad to, dear sir,’ was 
the reply, ‘but we are your unfortunate 
hosts.”—Life. 


“The Chest with the Chill in It’”” 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


Jee following hotels are worth a 
patronage. They render excellen’ 
service and provide a pleasant fence. 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


iz 


“And the voltaic current,’ continued the 
lecturer, ‘‘was the discovery of Volta, and 
its development is a comparatively recent 
achievement of science.” A still, small in- 
dividual hoisted himself to a chair in the 
rear of the hall. “Hold on, there. What 
about the earlier discoveries of Noah?” 
“T don’t understand you, sir.” “Then 
brush up. Didn’t Noah make the are light 
on Mount Ararat?’—Ohrist on Life. 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


America has no aristocratic prejudice 
against inefficiency in her public servants. 
A motor man may become the mayor of a 
great city, a harness-maker commissioner 
of health, an ice-man-chief of police, a 
barber commissioner of public works, and 
so on. “I can’t fill this place,’ said a 
truly American young man who had just 
received unmerited promotion in a large 
eorporation, “but I can swell up to it.”— 
The Churchman, 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


ESTOS MUSLIMS LU MLL LLL S| 
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A Scotsman, on his first visit to London, 
had been warned by friends to be careful 
when buying anything, and always count 
his change. After making his first pur- 
chase he stood counting his change so 
many times the shop-keeper, thinking he 
might have made a mistake, said to him: 
“Well, Jock, and is your change all right?” 
“Aye,” replied Jock slowly, once again 
counting it, “but only just.” 


Educational 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial eed 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 


_. College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business A tion, eg vd 
Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


My five-year-old friend had been taught 
to repeat at bedtime the rhyme, “Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John, God bless the bed 
that I lie on,” instead of the usual “Now 
I lay me,” because the latter had the 
word ‘‘die”’ in it. One day he came home 
very weary after a shopping expedition. 
His mother, on getting him ready for bed, 
urged him to say his prayers. ‘Mother,” 
he said with drooping eyes, “I forget the 
guys’ names.’—The Outlook. 
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Church Announcements 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rey. raham M. 
Rihbany, D.D., minister. Church service at 
11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH feo 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Church service 
at 11 am. The church is open for rest and 
prayer each weekday except Saturday from nine 
to four o'clock. 


ARLINGTON STRHBET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Sunday, 
September 28, Rey. Edward Cummings, Sout 
Congregational Society, Boston, Mass., 
preach. 
unites with the Arlington Street Church in 
holding these services. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tremont 
Streets, Rev. Harold HB. B. Speight, minister, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., min ster emeritus. 
Choir of men’s voices ; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer 
with sermon by Dr. Brown. September 28, 
10 A.M. Daily services at 12.15 p.m. beginning 
October 1. 


120 BOYLSTON ST. 


a 9 . 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies tustow 

225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; hes 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas Ci 
hanes Berkeley; Los ‘Angeles; Toronto. Nenntal 
ee. 


For Second Hand Theological Books 
Write to Schulte’s Book Store 


Over 100,000 Volumes Classified by Subject in Stock 
New Catalogue of ot ies items on 


Commentaries, Homiletics, Church History, Philosophy, 
Psychology, etc. Free upon request. 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
80-82 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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